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ilent safety 


In keeping with the modern car, the Avon Tyre itself 
is virtually silent and it guards your safety where 


safety must begin . .. where tyre meets road. 


} THE ORIGINAL SILENT TYRE 
| 12-13 ST. GEORGE STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.!. MAYFAIR 1444 
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whom you know will appreciate them. 
Escudos are blended with extra care 
to give extra pleasure to Virginia 
smokers. Slightly bigger than normal 
—and very much better. 
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DOG-PARACHUTISTS OF THE UNITED STATES ARMY AIR FORCE: 
TRAINING AT THE U.S. AIR BASE AT GOOSE BAY, 


S children we made the 
acquaintance of the St. Ber- 
nard dog through pictures in our 
books showing the animal scraping 
snow from the buried victim of an 
avalanche in the Alps, while a keg 
of brandy hung invitingly from its 
collar. Times change, and to-day 
the traveller in distress has become 
an airman stranded in some snowy 
waste beside his crashed aircraft, 
while the réle of the St. Bernard 
is played by a team of huskies 
parachuted from the skies to the 
rescue. This latest development 
in the use of dogs for rescue work 
is due to Colonel Paul A. Zartman, 
Commandant of the United States 
air base at Goose Bay, Labrador. 
His idea was that huskies should 
be trained as parachute - jumpers 
so that when an aircraft crashed in 
territory where rescue from the air 
was impossible, dog-teams, sleds 
and medical supplies, together with 
drivers and a doctor, could be 
dropped and the rescued men taken 
to terrain suitable for landing 
rescue aircraft. Huskies chosen for 
the experiment were put into train- 
ing, and it was found that the dogs 
were quite fearless, landed un- 
harmed in the soft snow and, as if 
instinctively, ran to the collapsed 
parachute and sat on it until 
released by their driver. Finally, 
in “Operation Para-Dog,"" the 
[Continued opposite. 
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A TEAM OF HUSKIES BEING DROPPED FROM AN AIRCRAFT OVER THE SITE OF AN “AIR DISASTER" DURING 
LABRADOR—THE DOGS ENJOY THE EXPERIENCE AND LAND UNHARMED IN THE SNOW. 


Continued.) 

scheme was tried out with as much 
realism as possible. An aircraft 
was landed in snow and the “ sur- 
vivors'’ marked out the letters 
“$.0.S."" with spruce boughs and 
lighted smoke-flares. The“ rescue" 
aircraft was soon on the scene of 
the “ disaster'’ and dropped the 
dogs, their driver, a doctor, and a 
sled. An “injured'’ member of 
the crew of the wrecked aircraft 
was placed on this sled and quickly 
transported to terrain where a 
rescue ‘plane, fitted with skis, was 
waiting. In a matter of a few 
hours the “injured "’ man was in 
hospital, whereas without the sled 
and dogs his rescue would have 
taken several days. These are not, 
however, the first dogs to make 
parachute drops. During the war 
there were occasions when pet dogs 
accom panied their paratroop owners 
on practice flights, and at least one 
is known to have made several 
descents held in the arms of his 
master and to have thoroughly 

enjoyed the experience ! 


(LEFT.) 

WEARING SPECIALLY-DESIGNED 
PARACHUTE HARNESS : DOG - PARA- 
CHUTISTS WITH THEIR HANDLERS 
IN A (C-47 TRANSPORT AIRCRAFT 
ON THE WAY TO THE SCENE OF 
AN “AIR DISASTER” DURING 

TRAINING IN LABRADOR. 
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HIS is not the first time the British nation has 
struggled in the long trough of post-war crisis 

and frustration at the conclusion of a victorious war. 
Our ultimate victories remain a constant factor: 
our methods of dealing with the problems they create 
seem to vary. This time we are trying planned 
regulation, unmitigated austerity 
and gloom. After the Napoleonic 
Wars we tried unbridled liberty, 


SOUTH AFRICA’S NEW SUB-ANTARCTIC ISLANDS: THE 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


‘‘ Naumachia,”’ as it was grandiloquently called, did 
not begin till six, when its initial signal—a general 
discharge of artillery—caused a rush of the crowd 
in the direction of Hyde Park. Asa result, the ascent 
of the balloon from the forecourt of Buckingham 


. Palace, which followed a few minutes later, was 


FORMAL ANNEXATION CEREMONIES. 


Woolwich. After narrowly escaping an ascent into 


‘ the stratosphere and immersion in the Thames, he 


descended at great speed into the middle of the 
Mucking Marshes after being airborne for forty minutes. 

Meanwhile the time appointed for the real pleasures 
of the evening was approaching. While the inter- 
minable ‘‘ Naumachia’”’ continued 
on the Serpentine and the Regent 
and Royal family withdrew into 





elegance and flamboyant dissipation. 
Neither—up to date—seems to have 
been very effective. But our an- 
cestors’ efforts and ours at least 
afford an amusing contrast. And 
in nothing more so than in the way 
they celebrated the coming of peace. 

Our own peace celebrations in 
1945 and 1946 were genuine enough, 
but no one could have called them 
elegant. It was different with those 
which the Prince Regent provided 
for his people in the London parks 
on August 1, 1814—four months 
after Napoleon had abdicated. It 
may help to spread a faint synthetic 
glow of good cheer through the 
Crippsian gloom of the present to 
try for a moment to recapture the 
delights of our victorious forbears— 
men and women fundamentally very 
like us—on that far London day. 
In anticipation, the Royal Parks 
were filled, like a country fair, with 
rows of booths, while model 
battleships were launched on the 
Serpentine to contend in mimic 
battle. The higher reaches of the 
Green Park were given over to 
an artillery park and the lower to 
the erection of a fortress, 130 ft. high, which after 
a dramatic siege and storm was, at the hour of mid- 
night, to be transformed amid flames and thunder 
into what the Press, pre-puffing the event, described 
as ‘‘ a beautiful Temple of Peace, brilliantly illuminated 
and adorned with allegorical transparencies executed 
by the masterly pencils of artists of the first eminence.” 
Spectators prepared to pay for tickets were to be 
accommodated with marquees and benches in St. 
jJames’s Park, whose canal was spanned by a Chinese 
bridge and a seven-storied gas-lit pagoda—the apple 
of the Regent's eye—and adorned with towers, 
triumphal arches, illuminated stars, rosettes, globes 
and patriotic devices. In front of Buckingham House 
a platform was erected for the ascent of a balloon, 
and, near it,an enormous Royal pavilion, with boxes 
upholstered in red cloth for the Regent, nobility and 
higher gentry. The trees of Birdcage Walk and the 
Mall were hung with coloured lanterns, and under them, 
along the lawns, bands of musicians were stationed for 
the devotees of Terpsichore. 

When the great day dawned the weather, as so 
often in England, was behaving most inappropriately. 
However, as crowds were already moving on the parks 
and as the rain stopped during the morning, it was 
decided to go ahead with the arrangements, and the 
guns on the Tower and Horse Guards—the agreed 
signal—-were accordingly fired. By the afternoon 
more than 500,000 people had assembled, and 
Piccadilly, the Strand and Oxford Street were com- 
pletely blocked. But despite alarmist predictions in 
the Whig newspaper of mob pressure and violence, 
the crowds were orderly and good-humoured, On 
reaching the parks, some picnicked under the trees, 
some climbed the branches to secure vantage points for 
the evening's show, some vanished into the refreshment 
and gaming booths, while others gaped at the mimic 
three-deckers and frigates on the Serpentine ocean. In 
St. James's Park, where the crowd was less dense and 
the company more genteel, some of the ticket-holders 
whiled away the time by rowing themselves on the 
water. Others dined in the tents or strolled about 
the lawns. Sunshine had now succeeded rain, and it 
was a beautiful afternoon, the air fresh and delightful. 

The show began at four o'clock with a preliminary 
sea fight between a British and an American frigate. 
It was not.a very exciting prelude and ended, after an 
hour's cannonading and much protest from flapping 
swans, in the British colours being hoisted on the 
Yankee, The main engagement or 
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THE ANNEXATION CEREMONY ON MARION ISLAND, JANUARY 26: 
AFRICA WAS RAISED AND A PROCLAMATION CLAIMING PERMANENT SOVEREIGNTY READ. 


| 
| 








Buckingham House to dine, the 
gunners prepared their rockets and 
fireworks. Till darkness fell the 
ticket-holders in St. James’s Park, 
who had seen nothing so far but 
the balloon, were regaled with a 
_ regatta on the canal, rowed by 
sailors in bright-coloured silk jerseys 
and caps, while the populace in the 
Mall, growing bored with waiting, 
amused itself by trying to climb over 
the railings into the enclosure and, 
when chased out by artillerymen, 
by bawling rude and class-conscious 
remarks through the gathering 
dusk at the ticket-holders. But it 
was not till the Regent emerged 
from his dinner and gave orders to 
light the Pagoda that the fun began. 
Then, at a signal from the guns 

in the Green Park a flight of rockets 
rose from the top of the Pagoda and 
soared into the empyrean. They 
cast a golden reflection on the 
lake below: rockets of all shapes 
and sizes, some like trees, others 
in clusters,. galloping about the 

















THE FLAG OF THE UNION OF SOUTH 








UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA: LIEUT.-COMMANDER P. DRYDEN- 
DYMOND, COMMANDER OF H.M.S.A.S. NATAL, READING THE 
PROCLAMATION ON JANUARY 24. 

The South African frigate Transvaal left Cape Town on a secret mission 
on December 21, 1947. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND BECOMES A POSSESSION OF THE } 


Early in January it was announced that this | 


had been the annexation of Prince Edward Island, in the South Indian { 


Ocean, an operation carried out at the same time as the Australian 
occupation of Heard Island (illustrated in our issue of February 7). 


Marion Island, 10 miles from Prince Edward, was also annexed. The | 


reading of a proclamation claiming perpetual sovereignty signed by the 
Governor-General, Major G. Brand van Zyl, and the ime Minister, 
Field Marshal Smuts, and the raising of the flag of the Union completed 
the legal formalities, Further it appear on pages 200 and 201. 


unobserved by most of the humbler spectators, who 
noticed it only when it was soaring away “in a most 
solemn and majestic manner "’ high over the trees of 
the Mall, dropping minute paper parachutes with 
Jubilee favours. Young Mr. Sadler, the aeronaut, 
subsequently had a most exciting time of it in his 
befiagged basket, the valve and ropes of the balloon 
icing and the fastening of the net-work breaking over 


heavens, as Charles Lamb wrote, 
like young stars in the making, 
floundering about in space. Soon 
the attention of the crowd was deflected by an even 
brighter illumination and a far greater noise in the 
Green Park. Here, to the accompaniment of fifty 
siege guns firing 500 rounds, a full-scale attack was 
launched by British soldiers on the Castle of Discord. 
There were maroons and mines exploding, redcoats 
with blackened faces creeping through the dark towards 
the towering fortress, diabolical Frenchmen capering 
and gesticulating on the battlements, the glint of 
waiting bayonets irradiated by fireballs, everything 
that made the victories of Britain’s brave sons and 
glorious commanders so exciting yet inevitable. And 
all the while rockets, wheels and stars of all colours 
continued to ascend from both parks into the sky 
and to descend in sheets of fire on the quiet and 
deserted streets of Westminster. And from the west 
the general brightness was reinforced by the accidental 
conflagration of four of the model ships on the Serpen- 
tine, which were still pertinaciously blazing away at 
one another, scattering the swans who fluttered with 
lurid wings around the affrighted lake. 

The Regent's coup d’ail was timed for midnight. 
There was a deafening explosion and the grey canvas 
walls of the Green Park fortress—the emblem of 
destructive war—suddenly lifted, revealing to the 
public the revolving Temple of Peace, glittering under 
its illumination of coloured lamps, while water flowed 
from the jaws of lions into golden basins and a detach- 
ment of Foot Guards on the roof held aloft the Royal 
Standard and self-consciously gave three loud hurrahs. 
At almost the same moment the Pagoda in the other 
park unexpectedly burst into flames and, after blazing 
for a quarter of an hour, fell with a crash into the lake, 
killing two of the spectators and injuring several 
others. The crowd, which seemed to imagine that this 
was part of the performance, continued to gaze with 
passive impartiality at both the bright ‘spectacles until 
the last flames and fireworks had expended themselves. 
After this the more respectable portion of the crowd, 
its curiosity for wonders and terrors gratified, set off 
through the darkness for home ; the pressure of people 
pouring down the Strand was such that a foreign 
visitor who tried to find the number of his lodging 
was borne along, unable to stop. The rougher part 
of the populace stayed behind; having bovinely 
watched what the Regent could do to amuse it, it now 
proceeded to the drinking-booths, to amuse itself. 
Soon, revived by grog, it began to express its delight 
by shouting and careering about. It was still doing so 
when dawn broke. 
> 
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SHOWING THE STEEL SKELETON OF THE NEW HOUSE OF COMMONS: AN AERIAL VIEW OF THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 
In our issue of February 14 we published a diagrammatic drawing by our special | shows the structural steelwork of the new House rising amidst the massed Perpendicul ar 
artist, G. H. Davis, of the interior of the new House of Commons (showing the proposed | Gothic buildings, with the Victoria Tower at one end and the Clock Tower with 
ventilating and heating systems), which is being built to replace the old House (destroyed Big Ben at the other. Facing the River Thames is the famous 240-ft.-long terrace. 
by enemy action in May 1941). The fine aerial photograph reproduced above clearly Parliament Square can be seen in the top left-hand corner of the picture. 





A KARE OBJECT—EVEN FOR THOSE WHO ARE ACCUSTOMED TO “SHELL EGGS” IN PLENTY: 
AN ALBATROSS’ EGG, DISPLAYED BY ONE OF THE MARION ISLAND OCCUPATION PARTY. 


BY THE DEPARTURE OF NAVAL PERSONNEL AFTER THE ANNEXATION 


UNCONCERNED 
ONE OF THE HMUGE SEA ELEPHANTS WHICH INHABIT BOTH ISLANDS. 


CEREMONY : 


ue undisclosed destination for which the South African frigate H.M.S.A.S. 

Transvaal left Cape Town on December 2! was in January revealed by the 
Union Government. Her mission had been to lay claim on behalf of the Union to 
the uninhabited islands of Prince Edward and Marion, lying about ten miles 
apart in latitude 46 degrees south and longitude 37 degrees east, 1200 miles 
south-east of the Union's coast. These islands, of comparatively recent volcanic 
origin, with no vegetation save tussock grass, moss, fern and edible Kerguelen 
cabbage, were first discovered by the French explorer, M. Marion du Fresne, 
in 1772, Four years later Captain Cook saw them and named them, the larger 
after their discoverer. Though the islands were generally recognised as belongifg 
to Britain, they were never officially occupied. The Union Government, by 
agreement with the British Government, decided at short notice to make effective 
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ANNEXED AS A TOP-SECRET OPERATION— 


BLACK AND FORBIDDING IN A SULLEN SEA: PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND, FROM THE 
NORTH-WEST. IT IS I5 MILES IN CIRCUMFERENCE AND IS CIRCLED BY HIGH CLIFFS. 


oe =. aw 
A VIEW OF PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND, WHICH, LIKE MARION, IS OF COMPARATIVELY RECENT 
VOLCANIC ORIGIN : LAVA FLOW HAS SWEPT VEGETATION FROM THE CONICAL HILL ILLUSTRATED. 
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GUNNER'S POINT, MARION ISLAND, WHERE fRANSVAAL's OCCUPATION PARTY LIVED FOR FIFTEEN 
DAYS UNDER TARPAULIN SHELTERS TILL RELIEVED BY WATAL (IN DISTANCE) AND @AMTOOS. 


occupations and to establish a permanent meteorological station there to assist 
its other station on the British island of Tristan da Cunha, on the other side | 
of the African continent, in forecasting weather conditions for the southern 
portion of the continent. The occupation of Heard Island by the Australians 
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PRINCE EDWARD AND MARION ISLANDS: 
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MARION ISLAND, FROM THE EAST: IT IS I2 MILES LONG, 7 MILES WIDE AND 4200 FT. HIGH. 
THE PEAK IS APPARENTLY PERPETUALLY SNOW-CAPPED. 


— 


x 

= 
THE OUTLAW OF THE ISLANDS: THE SKUA GULL, EXCEPTED FROM REGULATIONS FOR 
THE PROTECTION OF BIRD-LIFE. IT ATTACKS BIRDS AND MEN WITH EQUAL SAVAGERY, 
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A LANDING-PARTY FROM WATAL COMING ASHORE ON PRINCE EDWARD: THE I00-YARD-WIDE 
BARRIER OF KELP SURROUNDING THE ISLAND IS SHOWN BETWEEN BOAT AND FRIGATE. 





— acne. 


KING PENGUINS OF THE ISLANDS: LIEUT. B, GRINDLEY, S.A.N.F., COMMANDING THE FIRST 
OCCUPATION PARTY, IS OFFERING THEM HIS GLASS OF “ ANNEXATION DAY” CHAMPAGNE. 


occupying party of fourteen men on the islands, who spent fifteen days under 
tarpaulins in extreme weather conditions before the relief frigate H.M.S.A.S. 
Natal and the storeship S.S. Gamtoos arrived and put ashore 400 tons of 
equipment and Army personnel for erecting a permanent settlement. Later the 
frigate H.M.S.A.S. Good Hope arrived with the first permanent settlers, who are 
spending a year there, under the command of Mr. Alan B. Crawford, senior 
meteorological officer, and noted authority on Tristan da Cunha. They include 
six Tristan islanders. Both islands have a great variety of bird-life, including 
(illustrated in our February 7 issue) took place at the same time. At the end of albatross, penguin, stormy petrel, seagull, duyker and skua gull. All save the 
January it was announced that all legal formalities for the acquisition of the skua will be protected, as it slaughters other birds and attacks men. Our 
islands had been completed (as illustrated on our “ Note-Book" page) by the photographs and information were supplied by Mr. John H. Marsh, author of 
reading of the proclamation claiming perpetual sovereignty. Transvaal ‘eft an “* Skeleton Coast" and sole Press representative to visit the islands. 


H.M.S.A.8. NATAL LEADING THE STORESHIP @AmNTOOS INTO TRANSVAAL COVE, THE ONLY 
ANCHORAGE AT MARION ISLAND THAT PROVIDES SHELTER FROM THE PREVAILING WINDS. 
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THE BIOGRAPHY si A LONG- NEGLECTED ARTIST. 
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“JOHN MARTIN, 1789-1854: HIS LIFE AND WORKS”; By THOMAS BALSTON.* 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


HREE years ago Mr. Balston produced a life of 
the amusing but disastrous lunatic Jonathan 
Martin, who set York Minster on fire, the choir being 
gutted, and its fourteenth-century reof, its sixty-six 
carved stalls, the Archbishop’s throne and the organ 
utterly destroyed. I thought, when I read that odd 
and delightful book, that Mr. Balston, a practising 
artist with an interest in old and neglected things, 
might have employed himself to even greater advantage 
had he written a life of John Martin, the painter, and 
the lunatic’s brother. This he has now done, and 
covered his ground: and it may well be that when 
next a painting of John Martin, whose fame in his 
own day rivalled that of Turner and exceeded that of 
Constable, comes up for auction, it won't go for 
two or three pounds. 

When I was young, in Devonshire, the houses of 
my great-aunts and elderly female cousins were adorned 
in part with a series of early nineteenth-century 
steel engravings, some plain and some coloured. 
There were the ‘‘ Death of Nelson ”’ and ‘‘ Wellington's 
Meeting with Bliicher”’; there were the trials of 
Charles the First and William, Lord Russell ; and there 
were certain works by John Martin. ‘‘ Belshazzar’s 
Feast ’’ was one of them: I had a notion that the 
Fall, or the Siege, of Jerusalem, with Roman armies, 
replete with catapults, ladders and battering-rams, 
at the foot of great cliffs, topped by Solomon’s Temple, 
was another. But I was little, although noticing, and 
(since the Jerusalem picture is not in Mr. Balston’s 
list of Martin’s works) that may have been by one of 
Martin’s rivals. His ‘“‘ Deluge,’’ however, was certainly 
there : and it left an enduring mark. I did not know, 
in my infant ignorance, that I was being awed by a 
romantic painter who had, at one time, been immensely 
celebrated and visited by Kings, but who, later, had 
sunk into a neglect that was to persist into our own time. 





“YON PICTURE'S AT FIRST ALTOGETHER INCOMPREHENSIBLE, BUT THE LONGER YOU GLOWER 
“THE DELUGE,” BY 


AT IT, THE MAIR INTELLIGIBLE DOES A’ THE CONFUSION BECOME” 
JON MARTIN. (66 INS. BY 102 INS, 1826.) 


The above quotation comes from the 1829 March instalment of Noctes Ambrosianz, ff 
Scottish Academy. In 
923 it was old e 


“Christopher North,”’ who saw the picture at the Royal 


seven years after Martin's Lay the picture fetched 150 guineas. In 
£6, and in 1928 at Drake’s sale it fetched £2 10s. 


From the proof before letters in the British Museum oo “room 


18} ins. by 27 ins., by John Martin, \ 


Reproductions from “ John Martin, 1789-1854: His Life and Works”; 


Publishers, Gerald Duckworth & Co., 


Martin came from the North, the son of a journey- 
man tanner who bred a remarkable family. As we 
are given the option of believing that they originated 
in Suffolk, in Cumberland, or in Wales, it is evident 
that we cannot be sure of his extraction. He was a 
thirteenth child, which didn’t help : but he had a natural 
genius and nothing could keep him back. He 
arrived in London, at seventeen, with five shillings in 
his pocket and a few drawings. ‘ Among the 
picture-dealers he tried was the great Ackermann, then 
established in the Strand. At first Ackermann refused 
to see his work, saying: ‘ We have such a large stock 
of these things at present ; we are quite full and over- 
stocked, quite.” But as John turned to go, Acker- 
mann changed his mind ; ‘ You can show them to me, 
if you like.’ John showed him three drawings in 
Indian ink and asked a guinea for them: Ackermann 
beat him down to twelve shillings. As John was leaving, 
Ackermann called him back and asked him if he had 

*” John Martin, 1789-1854: His Life and Works.” By Thomas 
Halston, Colour Frontispiece and 24 Plates, (Duckworth ; 25s.) 


* was the chief 





““HE SAT DURING THE DAY... WATCHING THE EFFECTS OF LIGHT 

AND SHADE, ALL POWER OF HIS HANDS GONE FOR EVER”: THE 

BEAUTIFUL CRAYON PORTRAIT OF JOHN MARTIN ON HIS DEATHBED, 

BY HIS SON CHARLES, WHO WAS WITH HIM THROUGHOUT HIS ILLNESS. 
(234 INS. BY 19 INS. 1854.) 

From the drawing by Charles Martin in the Laing Art Gallery, New- 

castle- upon - Tyne. 


any other 
drawings to 
sen;. “De,” 
said John. 
‘Want com- 
pelled me to 
request you to 
purchase these 
drawings: 
hunger com- 
pelled me to 
dispose of 
them for this 
inadequate 
sum: but you 
have not used 
me well, Sir, 
and I will 
never deal 
with you 
again.’’’ With- 
in a few years 
the starving 
artist was 


of the mezzotint, 


by Courtesy of the 


famous and 
Ackermann 


agent for his 
mezzotints: 
the first inter- 
view was never 
mentioned be- 
tween them. 
Out they 
came, the vast 
paintings, and 
the engravings 
after them, 
mostly made 
by the artist 
himself. He 
was haunted 
by the Bible, 
by Milton, 
by earth- 


quake, eclipse “The Fatt of Babylon.” 


61 ins. by 9 ins., 


“ DESTINED TO BE SECOND ONLY TO BELSHAZZAR IN THE ATTENTION IT INVITED ” 
WORK WHICH ENABLED MARTIN TO REPAY HIS DEBT OF £200. THIS PICTURE WAS IN POSSESSION OF THE HOPE FAMILY 


UNTIL 1917, WHEN IT WAS SOLD FOR 65 GUINEAS. 
WHERE IT FETCHED TWO GUINEAS IT IS NOW BELIEVED TO BE IN ICELAND. 


1819. From the proof before letters in Be British Museum Print-room of 
the mezzotint, 184 ins. by 284 ins., 183 


and the end- 
less plains 
of Heaven. 
“The Fall 
of Babylon,” 
“The Fall of 
Nineveh,’’ 
“Joshua Command- 
ing the Sun to Stand 


MR. THOMAS BALSTON: THE AUTHOR 
OF THE BOOK “ JOHN MARTIN, 1789- 

. a ee 1854: HIS LIFE AND WORKS,” 
Still, The Last REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. 


Judgment,’’ ‘‘ The — js 1883, ~. ong baer 
: ucat at Eton (King’s olar 
Great Day c of His and at New College, Oxford. He was 
Wrath, Pande- ooied ie ow a OE de 
Z ” : e was a director o: ra 
esa pein Z these = Duckworth and Co., Ltd. He is an 
typical titles of his artist and held a one-man show at 
greater works. Every- ‘the Redfern Gallery in 1938. His 
thing was scene- 
painting on a terrific 


a ages of John Martin’s brother, 
scale. He rejoiced in 


Life of Jonathan Martin, 
Incendiary of York Minster,” was 

published by Macmillan in 1945. 
vast architéctural designs, populated with myriads of 
hacking soldiers and fleeing women in Regency 
dresses, and lit simultaneously by moonlight or red 
sunsets, the flames from burning buildings and, 
almost invariably, to complicate the illumination and 
the terror, flashes of forked lightning. The Academy 
(though they hung him) didn’t like him, and he didn’t 
like them. But the public (and he would have made 
a tremendous theatrical or film producer, granted 
illimitable funds) did. Then, at the climax of his fame 
and prosperity, he proceeded to occupy himself and 
ruin himself by projects for reforming London’s water 
supply, cleansing the Thames, and using sewage on 
the land instead of for the pollution of rivers. 

Thenceforward he was a company director, a writer 
of pamphlets, a witness before Parliamentary Com- 
missions. He was right enough: his chief ideas 
were ultimately put into practice. But he suffered 
the fate of so many inventors and reaped no reward 
but discouragement and financial loss. His works are 
scattered and many of them destroyed or lost. But 
in recent years there has been a tendency to rescue 
some of them for public collections. It is easy enough 
to find faults with his painting and with much of his 
drawing of the figure. But as a theatrical designer 
he was overwhelming. His picture of ‘‘ Satan Presiding 
at the Infernal Council’ might easily be laughed at 
as a representation of an actor, on a throne on a 
great globe, addressing an audience of devils in a 
dim-lit Albert Hall. But it is effective, as Doré’s 
similar designs were effective: and, melodramatic 
though it may be, it lingers better in the memory than 
Picasso’s women with fish-hats and the doodles of 
Klee, with which our public galleries have recently 
been occupied. Perhaps he can be described only 
as the greatest master of the sham-sublime : but that, 
surely, is something, for it connotes a kind of 
excellence. 

Presently, I suppose, as usual, there will be a vogue 
for Martin : and the National Arts Collection Fund will 
begin subscribing, in a large way, to replace the 
picture lost in the cellars at the Tate Gallery in the 
floods of 1928. They may class him with Magnasco 
and Piranesi. 





“THE FALL OF BABYLON,” A LARGE 


IT WAS INCLUDED IN THE LINCOLN SALE OF 1937 AT CHRISTIE "s. 
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WHICH HAD LEFT FOURTEEN AUSTRALIAN 
" THE 9500-FT. SUMMIT OF 
ABOVE CLOUD. 


SEEN ABOVE THE WAKE OF THE LST. 
SCIENTISTS TO THEIR LONG VIGIL: “ BIG BE? 
HEARD ISLAND’S EMPEROR WILLIAM PEAK, GLEAMING 


OF DUTY: METEOROLOGISTS, 


AT THE START OF THEIR FIFTEEN-MONTHS SPELL 
ARE MANNING AUSTRALIA'S 


RADIO OPERATORS AND AN ENGINEER, WHO 
WEATHER BASE ON HEARD ISLAND, 


THE GRIM LANDFALL OF ANTARCTIC HEARD ISLAND: THE GLACIER-CAPPED 
BLACK CLIFFS OF CAPE LAURENS. THE ISLAND WAS SURVEYED FOR SEVERAL 
DAYS BEFORE A CONVENIENT LANDING WAS FOUND. 


The current attempt to restore the disturbed economic balance of the Northern Hemisphere 
by calling in the Southern—to adapt Canning’s famous phrase—is reflected in the interest 
which several Powers are showing in the Antarctic, that inhospitable continent which acts 
as a weather-breeder for the Southern Hemisphere. In our last issue we gave pictures >f 
Deception Island, in the South Shetlands, concerning which Great Britain and the A tine 
have recently exchanged notes; and elsewhere in this issue we illustrate South Africa's 
latest weather-bases on Marion Island and nce Edward Island. Here we show pictures, 
additional to those of our Feb. 7 issue, of ot Heard 1 Island, in the southern Indian Ocean, where 
a recent Australian peaies established a scientific party who will remain there for some 
fifteen months. ‘The “rock-hopper,” shown is one of a species of small penguin which gets 
its name from its habit of soringineg from boulder to boulder with both feet together. 
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SCIENTISTS ON HEARD 
ISLAND: AUSTRALIA’S 
WEATHER BASE. 


AN AUSTRALIAN GEOLOGIST MEETS A HEARD 
HOPPER, YELLOW-CRESTED AND ONE OF 


LANDMARK : 
DOTS ARE SOME OF THE 10,000 PENGUINS WHICH NEST 


ISLAND'S 


OF PENGUINS ON THE ISLAND, 


THE 600-FT. STRIATED PINNACLE 


LARGEST PENGUIN COLONIES. 
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GANDHI’S OBSEQUIES—INDIAN RITES ALLIED TO WESTERN CEREMONIAL. 
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AV vvunecevencaveonanvvennovenenneotcnneuganannnenevenenneneanennnaneanensnnenenecnvsenenenavenennecnenuansreaeeeunun4nuenuneyannsrnyUA nena sun sUegnertUaUReeRenansanangnuenaenUyaUCaDeynarynaguereraenDennaneennengauenn ia’ ot oUQUAUVEOLOMERUDENEALUNDETTENETEREMORTER 
HOLY GROUND, TO BE THE SITE OF A SHRINE: THE @HAT WHERE GANDHI’S BODY 
WAS CREMATED, FLOWER-DECKED AND SURROUNDED BY THE DEVOUT AT PRAYER. 
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THE CREMATION AT NEW DELHI ON JANUARY 31: THE MOURNERS SITTING ON THE 
GROUND INCLUDE THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL AND COUNTESS MOUNTBATTEN AND MR. PATEL. 
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aod + > \ ENTERING THE WATER TO THE SOUND OF “ THE LAST POST’ THE AMPHIBIAN BEARING 
' MR. GANDHI’S ASHES CONSIGNED TO THE SACRED WATERS OF THE SANGAM ON FEBRUARY 12. 

\ 

\ 
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! INDIANS IN THE FLOWER-DECKED COMPARTMENT SHOWING THE URN CONTAINING THE ASHES CONSIGNED TO THE WATERS OF THE CONFLUENCE 


TAKING THEIR LAST 
AND THE JUMNA AT ALLAHABAD: THE FUNERAL AMPHIBIAN. 


OF THE SPECIAL TRAIN WHICH TOOK GANDHI'S ASHES TO ALLAHABAD. OF THE GANGES 


places in India and Pakistan. Some were taken to Allahabad by special train, 
received by the Prime Minister of India and others, and borne through the streets, 


The obsequies of Mahatma Gandhi were carried out with traditional Indian rites 


and touches of Western ceremonial. The cremation at New Delhi on January 31 
(illustrated in our ‘issue of February 7) was attended by European and Indian stopping at the Anglican Cathedral, where “ Lead, Kindly Light" was sung. At 


dignitaries, who sat beside the pyre. The site of the ghat is holy and a shrine the river bank they were transferred to a white-painted 
will be erected. In the meantime the devout gather there for prayer. On the water to the sound of “ The Last Post.” Pg eBay a pe nse 
February 12 portions of the ashes were immersed in the water at over fifty sacred ashes to the sacred waters of the Sangam, the confluence of Ganges and Jumna. 
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CEYLON ACHIEVES DOMINION STATUS: CEREMONIES IN COLOMBO. 
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CEYLON GAINS INDEPENDENCE : THE CEREMONY IN THE ASSEMBLY HALL, COLOMBO, ON FEBRUARY 10, WHEN THE DUKE OF GLOUCESTER (SEATED BEHIND THE MICROPHONE, NEXT 
TO THE DUCHESS) OPENED THE NEW DOMINION PARLIAMENT. THE RED AND GOLD THRONE OF THE KANDYAN KINGS CAN BE SEEN IN THE BACKGROUND. 


HE pealing of church and 

temple tells throughout 
Ceylon on February 4 
announced to the public the 
birth of the new Dominion 
and the end of 150 years of 
British rule. On February 10, 
amid scenes of great enthu- 
siasm and regal splendour, the 
Duke of Gloucester opened the 
new Parliament of the Dominion 
of Ceylon. Accredited repre- 
sentatives of twenty-five 
nations, including Soviet Russia, 
witnessed the glittering and 
solemn ceremonial, which in- 
cluded a Speech from the 
Throne and message to the 
people of Ceylon from the King, 
which was read by the Duke of 
Gloucester. Our photograph 
shows, on the upper part of the 
dais, the throne of the Kandyan 
kings, in gold and red plush, 
brought to Ceylon from Windsor 
Castle in 1934 as a gift from 
King George V. The Duke 
presented three copies df the 
Ceylon Constitution, auto- 
graphed by the King, to the 
Ceylon Government, and they 
were .received by the Prime 
Minister, the Speaker and the 
President of the Senate. After 
the ceremony, the Lion flag, 
standard of the Sinhalese kings, 
was unfurled outside the assem- 
bly hall by the Prime Minister, 
in the presence of his Royal 

Highness. 


GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF CEYLON, SIR HENRY MOORE (FIFTH FROM LEFT), STANDING NEXT TO THE PRIME 
SIR JOHN HOWARD, THE CHIEF JUSTICE, WITH MEMBERS OF THE CABINET, AFTER THE CEREMONY 
‘OLOMBO, AT WHICH SIR HENRY MOORE WAS SWORN IN AS GOVERNOR-GENERAL ON FEBRUARY 4. 
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HE broad principles of war do not change, 
but they are influenced from age to age 
by more powerful armaments and increasing 
mobility, with all that the second word 
covers, from new engines and wheels or 
tracks to new methods of preserving food 
and even to drugs and medicinal or surgical 
discoveries. If there is one man in the world 
to-day who is entitled to speak of the 
principles of naval strategy, of their recent 
developments and their future trend, it is Fleet Admiral 
Chester Nimitz of the United States Navy. He conducted 
the most important naval and combined operations of 
modern times across the biggest of the oceans of the globe. 
The principles on which he worked were not new. The 
strategy of closing upon a hostile nation, which was protected 
by wide spaces of water, by seizing in succession bases in 
ever-closer proximity to it, had been practised before. But 
he made use of arms and equipment unknown even to his 
recent predecessors. He operated on a scale of which the 
amplitude had never before been approached. And as in 
war he was always looking 
into the future and forming 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: 
FAREWELL TESTAMENT OF FLEET 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


to-morrow as it was in the past. The protection of the lines 
of communication of the United States and of her allies 
will remain an essential task. So, too, will that of advanced 
bases, and the combination of the land base and the floating 
base can be made a formidable one. The ability to render 
quick assistance to a distant ally subjected to attack is 
another feature of the type of force of which the striking 
power lies in the aircraft-carrier. Admiral Nimitz speaks in 
generalities, as might be expected from one in his position, 
but the amateur strategist who chooses to proceed from 
the general to the particular and to apply these theories, 


ADMIRAL NIMITZ. 
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still more so in the future. In ten years’ 
time, he prophesies, an American carrier force 
will be able to come to grips with a distant 


hope to damage, if not to destroy, vital in- 
stallations many hundreds of miles inland. 
Though he does not develop his theme in the 
light of history, it will appear to the student 


of war that, if what he says is correct, sea 


power in combination with air power is overcoming what 
was a weakness of sea power in the past. Sea power, 
confronted with land power, was formerly largely defensive 
in the initial stage of the struggle, when its object was 
to deny the use of the seas to its adversary. Now he 
foresees it actually being employed as the advanced guard 
in the offensive. The same point of view is voiced by 
Mr. Herbert Rosinski in “ Brassey’s Naval Annual.” 
“The expansion of the strategic scene over virtually the 
entire surface of the globe,” he puts it, “* has created wholly 
new opportunities for sea power . . . in the crucial strategic 


issues themselves.” After 


speaking of the prevention 





remarkably correct estim- 
ates of what it held, so it 
may be expected that his 
present views are prescient. 
He has now retired and has 
handed his last report to 
the Secretary of the Navy. 
Doubtless he had in mind 
when he wrote it the conflict 
for resources between the 
forces of sea, land and air ; 
but his arguments are sound 
and sober, without the 
fanciful element which is 
perhaps commoner in the 
United States than else- 
where, for the good reason 
that it is the land of 
mechanical invention and 
bold construction. 

It was gratifying to me 
to find Admiral Nimitz em- 
phasising one point which I 
have constantly tried to Pr gs | VL 
make in writings and % Bi 
lectures : the importance of A RUSTRALIA 


SOVIET UNION 
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77 WY of “a European surge” 
mi ms NS across the Mediterranean, 


he adds: “ Nor are other 
areas lacking in various 
parts of the globe in which 
a powerful sea-air concen- 
tration might be able to 
exercise quite disproportion- 
able effects.” 

Are these claims valid ? 
To that question no one 
can give a decisive answer. 
As a stockbroker pointed 
out to me the other day, 
if stockbrokers could always 
answer the questions of 
their clients correctly it 
would be hard to keep 
his profession sufficiently 
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- manned, since they would 

Seen thin ee ee Pail a Aa Facility ; all make great fortunes and 

Operating Base [—}Secondary Operating “SO Air Base leave the market. So at 

> Status) Base (Small) sop Air Base and Fleet least a proportion of the 

SAMOA MEME Main Operating Base =A Submarine Base wars which are fought 
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sea transport in war for a 
nation such as the United 
States, and much more so 
for the United Kingdom. It 
is possible, some think cer- 


“ TO-DAY THE UNITED STATES IS 


MORE FAVOURABLY SITUATED FOR BASES THAN BRITAIN EVER WAS”: A MAP DEPICTING 
THE PROPOSED UNITED STATES NAYAL BASES IN THE ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC OCEANS, WHERE “THE COMBINATION OF THE conflict could be answered 
LAND BASE AND THE FLOATING BASE CAN BE MADE A FORMIDABLE ONE.” 


weapons and equipment 
and their effects upon each 
other when they came into 


with certainty. There are 


tain, that the lifting power In the article on this page Captain Falls discusses Fleet Admiral Chester Nimitz’s last report, before he retired, to the Secretary of the United States many thorny problems to 
of air transport will increase Navy, in which he stresses the importance of the “ floating base,”” a naval novelty which played such an important part in the Pacific in World be solved by the wielders 
to such an extent as to put War Il. The fleets with which Admiral Nimitz operated were accompanied “ not only by supply ships and tankers, by hospital ships, by ships of sea power. 


surface ships out of date, which were in effect floating repair shops, out even by ships which served as naval barracks*in mid-ocean.”’ 
except for their cheapness, enable the fleet to remain at sea for p 
did possess; 4 necessity in the Pacific where there were no ports in proximity to the waters about Japan. 


and so unnecessary in war. 
If the material of war 
could be entirely transported by air it could also be 
entirely convoyed and protected by air. Such a change 
would exercise revolutionary influence upon our con- 
ceptions of warfare. But it is not in sight. The prospect 
of any such development is still remote. And until it 
arrives the need to use the seas is as insistent as ever it 
was. The other fundamental argument of the report comes 
from the field of theory. Britain’s rise to greatness was 
created by sea power and the use of more and more distant 
naval bases. To-day the United States is more favourably 
situated for bases than Britain ever was. The United 
States Fleet is predominant, and none can hope to stand 
against it. Because it is unchallenged, say some critics, 
its value is at an end and it should be replaced by other 
forms of armament. To which Admiral Nimitz retorts 
that the line on which you are strong, the line on which 
you have triumphed, is that on which to exploit and 
develop. And he goes on to argue that this principle applies 
to sea power. 

The outstanding novelty which he claims for the opera- 
tions in the Pacific is what he calls the “ floating base." 
That again is an extension of a well-established practice. 
When the Admiral Graf von Spee sailed to South American 
waters in August 1939, she was preceded by her supply 
ship, the Altmark, and the manner in which the admiral 
after whom the pocket-battleship was named handled his 
colliers in an earlier war is familiar to naval students. 
The fleets with which Admiral Nimitz operated in the 
Pacific were, however, far more thoroughly provided for. 
They were accompanied not only by supply ships and 
tankers, by hospital ships, by ships which were in effect 
floating repair shops, but even by ships which served as 
naval barracks in mid-ocean. With the aid of these “ floating 
bases,” they were enabled to remain for months at sea. 
In short, great strides had been made in rendering a fleet 
independent for long periods of land bases and able to 
operate at vast distances from those which it did. possess. © 
As often in war, necessity was the teacher, since there were 
no ports in the Pacific in proximity to the waters about 
Japan. The process is one capable of extension and which 
contains the seeds of new strategic methods such as Admiral 
Nimitz proceeds to advocate. In the case of the United 
States it is favoured by the vast scale of industrial capacity 
in the country which forms the ultimate base, by the skill 
of its engineers, and by the extent of its mechanisation, by 
far the greatest in the world. 

Admiral Nimitz sees great possibilities in the defensive 
carried out by means of a combination of sea and air power, 
aided by this conception of the “ floating base,” adapted 
to suit the needs of situations which may be different from 
those presented by the Pacific war. Combined with a radar 
network, a carrier force can provide the outer defences of 
the American continent and give the earliest warnings of 
the approach of aircraft or of long-distance missiles. Such 
a force, he believes, will be as necessary to the United States 





Not only did these “‘ floating bases” 


To take one only, there 


ths, but dered it ind d of land bases and able to operate at vast distances from those which it is the susceptibility of sea- 








A MAN “WHO IS ENTITLED TO SPEAK OF THE PRINCIPLES 
OF NAVAL STRATEGY, OF THEIR RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 
AND THEIR FUTURE TREND”: FLEET ADMIRAL CHESTER 


NIMITZ OF THE UNITED STATES NAVY. 
The important farewell testament made by Fleet Admiral Chester 
Nimitz of the United States Navy, who “ conducted the most important 
naval and combined operations of times across the biggest of 
the oceans of the globe,”’ forms the subject of Captain Falls’ article 
on this . Admiral Nimitz was born in 1885 and was educated at 
the U.S. Naval Academy. The outstanding a) tments of his 
career include: Chief of the Bureau of ng aa . Navy Dept ., 
1939-41 ; C.-in-C. U.S. Pacific Fleet and Pacific nm Areas, 1941-45; 
Chief of Naval Operation U.S. from 1945 until his recent retirement. 


let us say, to the Mediterranean, will find the study 
interesting and fruitful. 

He is, however, more concerned with offence than with 
defence. Here, he argues, the carrier force can take the 
lead and mount the initial attacks, which will be main- 
tained until the more powerful aircraft of the air forces can 
be based upon foreign airfields. It can approach the enemy 
and both defend and maintain itself in his vicinity. And 


water to become highly 
contaminated for a con- 
siderable period of time by radio-active particles, as 
has been proved in the tests of atomic weapons. Like 
the stockbroker, the military prophet can hope only 
for a margin on the right side, and if he keeps a steady 
and sufficient margin be may claim to perform his task 
in a satisfactory manner. My own view is that the 
chances of being able to maintain and use effectively 
combined naval and air forces of the type described 
by Admiral Nimitz are promising enough to make it 
highly impolitic on the part of Powers like the United 
States and the United Kingdom to dispense with 
them. 

This is all the more the case because the réles laid down 
by Admiral Nimitz do not exhaust those which the fleets 
of these Powers might have to undertake. One which has 
always been of the highest importance is that of enabling 
its possessor to choose his theatres of land warfare. An 
option of this kind may be of vital importance to the 
weaker of opposing land forces. They may be able to 
select a theatre where eitber the stronger enemy cannot 
afford to bring his maximum strength to bear against them 
or where the strength he does bring to bear is hampered 
by some other factor. One of the most striking instances of 
this is the theatre of the Iberian Peninsula in the Napoleonic 
wars, where there existed a limit on the numbers the French 
could employ, and their forces were subjected to a heavy 
strain by the action of Spanish partisans against their lines 
of communication. Moreover, supposing the action of a 
naval power to begin on these lines, it would still appear to 
remain the case that it would be difficult to gain a final 
decision in a war between great nations without coming 
to still closer quarters with the adversary and wringing 
from his hands vital areas, such as the island of Okinawa 
was to Japan in the last war, from which decisive blows 
may be struck. 

For these reasons the plea of Fleet Admiral Nimitz to 
his countrymen, through the political head of his Service, 
is one which cannot be disregarded. Whether or not all 
his forecasts come true, the nation which has such a weapon 
at its disposal cannot afford to neglect it. That’ applies 
to the United States first and foremost, but it also applies 
to the United Kingdom, the possessor, or potential possessor, 
of the second of the world’s fleets. It is dangerous to rely 
without qualifications on “ the lessons of history.” It is, 
however, more dangerous still to rely upon whims or in- 
tuitions which change from year to year, to base military 
policy upon hastily-studied theories. The case for 
Admiral Nimitz is not that what he says can never 
be refuted but that such refutations as have been 
attempted are less convincing than the arguments which 
he advances. I am unprejudiced in the sense that 
my primary interest as a historian is in the old land 
warfare. I am prepared to yield to arguments against 
naval armaments when I find them convincing, but so 
far I do not. 





if this is true to-day, he remarks, it will be 


foe and to launch attacks by which it may 
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INDONESIA NOW “A FREE, FEDERATED STATE”: 
DEMOBILISATION AFTER THE TRUCE WITH HOLLAND. 
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mene aac wee 5s LED BY DUTCH SOLDIERS: DEMOBILISED INDONESIANS ON THE FIRST STAGE OF THEIR HOME- 
FTER THE TRUCE WARD JOURNEY; ON THE LEFT A GROUP OF REPUBLICANS MAY BE SEEN WAITING IN AN 


WITH HOLLAND HAD BECOME EFFECTIVE: A NETHERLANDS SOLDIER IS SHOWN ENCLOSURE BEFORE HANDING IN THEIR ARMS. 


EXAMINING A RIFLE HANDED IN BY AN INDONESIAN. 
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ne ae R DUTCH AND INDONESIAN LEADERS: THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL, DR. VAN MOOK, DR. MOHAMED 
HATTA AND MR. L. NEHER, A MEMBER OF THE DUTCH CABINET. 








EXPLAINING EVACUATION 
eo Oe ee ie Be ee es 
THE REPUBLICAN cCOM- ({ 

MANDER IN EAST JAVA, 

GENERAL DJATIKOESOEMA 

(LEFT), AND A DUTCH AIR 

FORCE OFFICER (RIGHT). 


DUTCH MILITARY COMMANDER ENTHUSIASM FOR THE NEW INDONESIAN GOVERNMENT EXPRESSED IN BATAVIA: DR. MOHAMED HATTA 


(CENTRE; SALUTING) WHO, AT THE INVITATION OF PRESIDENT SOEKARNO, FORMED A NEW INDONESIAN 
GOVERNMENT AFTER THE RESIGNATION ON JANUARY 23 OF DR. SJARIFUDDIN’'S CABINET. 


MAJOR-GENERAL BAAY (RIGHT), 
IN EAST JAVA, GREETING GENERAL DJATIKOESOEMA ON HIS 
ARRIVAL AT A DUTCH H.Q. 


Our photographs illustrate the first-fruits of the Dutch-Indonesian truce signed on | of confusion arose after the signing over the acceptance of six additional political 
January 17 on board the U.S. transport Renville, as illustrated in The Illustrated | principles suggested by the United Nations Committee of Good Offices, but on 
London News of January 31, the date on which it became effective. Mr. Abdul | January 28 it was stated that this difficulty had been cleared up. On February 4 
Kadir signed for the Dutch delegation and Dr. Sjarifuddin for the Republican. The | Queen Wilhelmina of the Netherlands broadcast to the Netherlands’ former allies on 
latter's Cabinet, however, resigned on January 23, and Dr. Mohamed Hatta accepted Indonesia's new place in the Dutch Commonwealth. “A free, federated Indonesia,” 
the invitation of President Soekarno to form a new Government. A certain amount she said, “is about to take her place among the democratic nations of the world.” 
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NEWS AFLOAT: A PICTORIAL RECORD OF MARITIME MATTERS. 


THE LAST FRENCH VESSEL TO SURRENDER TO THE BRITISH AFTER TRAFALGAR: 
_ IMPLACABLE, WHICH MAY BE TAKEN FROM PORTSMOUTH TO THE THAMES. 
The 74-gun ship-of-the-line /mplacable, the last French vessel to surrender to the British after the Battle 


of Trafalgar in 1805, may be taken from Portsmouth to the Thames, restored, and maintained for public 
inspection near the Royal Naval College at Greenwich. 


DAMAGED AFTER HITTING BATTERSEA BRIDGE: THE 200-TON DUTCH MOTOR-VESSEL 
._DELTA, WHICH BECAME JAMMED UNDER THE BRIDGE AND RECEIVED EXTENSIVE DAMAGE 
TO THE WHEELHOUSING. THE MASTER, MR. HENDRIKUS OOSTING, WAS SERIOUSLY INJURED. 


THE “NEW LOOK” FOR SUBMARINES: A VIEW OF THE U.S.S. POMODON (1570 TONS) 
AFTER SHE HAD BEEN STREAMLINED TO INCREASE UNDERWATER SPEED, A NECESSITY 


IN THESE DAYS OF SPEEDIER SURFA ° 
v oe VESSELS THE END OF A BRIEF LIFE: ONE OF THE MOST HEAVILY ARMED SHIPS IN THE WORLD, 


THE 52,000-TON U.S. BATTLESHIP NEW JERSEY, COMPLETED IN 1944, WHICH IS TO BE 
LAID UP. SHE HAS A -SPEED OF 33 KNOTS. 





THE FIRST SHIP TO BRING GRAIN SUPPLIED UNDER THE ANGLO-SOVIET TRADE AGREEMENT: FROM THE OTHER SIDE OF THE “IRON CURTAIN”: TIMBER BEING UNLOADED FROM 
TME RUSSIAN STEAMER BAKU IN THE MILLWALL DOCKS. THE YUGOSLAV STEAMER BIHAC AT THE MANCHESTER DOCKS. 


The Russian steamer Baku (7176 tons), carrying a cargo of maize, docked at Millwall on February 12 and consignmen arrive i 
unloading. Representatives of the British-Soviet ey went on board to welcome the ship’s crew to England, ated oon the thy Bihar at the Manchester” M 
She is the first ship to bring grain supplied under the Anglo-Soviet Trade Agreement. country, where reconstruction 
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USING THE SNORT MAST: THE SUBMARINE AMBUSH IN ARCTIC WATERS. 


Drawn BY our Speciat Artist, Captain BRYAN DE GRINEAU. 


AMBUSH AT PERISCOPE-DEPTH DURING HER CRUISE TO TEST THE SNORT APPARATUS. 


| shows Ambush cruising at periscope-depth, with the Snort mast raised (left). 
| At the top of the Snort mast may be seen the air-intake cowling and (below) 
cruise in tropical waters, during which she remained submerged for several weeks. | the exhaust port just above the surface of the sea. When the submarine is 
| fully submerged the air-intake folds up under the cowling and a flap valve on 


AN ARTIST’S IMPRESSION OF 


Our readers will remember that the submarine Alliance, of the First Submarine 
Flotilla base at Rothesay, arrived at Gosport in December last year after a 


The purpose of the cruise was to test the Snort apparatus and the effect on 
the crew of long periods under water. On February 12 H.M. Submarine Ambush 
left Rothesay to carry out similar tests in Arctic waters. Our Artist's impression 


the exhaust drops and seals the opening. The Snort mast is then lowered and lies 
horizontally along the hull. Other drawings appear on pages 210 and 211. 





210—THE 


SCENES ABOARD H.M. SUBMARINE AMBUSH, NOW MAKING J 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, CAPTAIN BRYAN Dre GRINEA 
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THE ENGINE-ROOM (LOOKING FORWARD), WITH THE AIR-INTAKE PIPE LEADING FROM THE SNORT MAST (LEFT) AND AN ESCAPE-HATCH ABOVE. 


On the preceding page we reproduce an impression of H.M.S. Ambush in 


Arctic conditions. The Snort apparatus is a development of the Schnorke 
Arctic waters by our special artist, Captain Bryan de Grineau, who visited the 


device used. by the Germans during the war, which enables a submarine to re 


submarine at Rothesay shortly before she sailed on a cruise of several weeks’ 
duration, during which she will be submerged for long periods in order to test 
the Snort apparatus with which she is fitted and the reactions of the crew to 


charge her batteries and take in fresh air while remaining submerged 4° 
periscope depth (about 40 ft.). Previously the Diesel engines could only be 
run after a submarine had surfaced, and this made the vessel vulnerable to 
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ING A PROLONGED UNDERWATER CRUISE IN ARCTIC WATERS. 


YAN De GRINEAU, ABOARD H.M. SUBMARINE Ambush at ROTHESAY. 
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THE GALLEY IN AMBUSH : A WARM SPOT WHICH IS EVEN MORE POPULAR THAN USUAL WHEN COLD AIR FROM THE SNORT MAST IS CIRCULATING INSIDE THE SUBMARINE. 


attacks by light craft and from the air. The Sort mast, which is fitted to The exhaust gases are blown through the exhaust manifold up 
the left of the periscopes and the radar mast, can be raised and lowered at a pipe inside the Snort mast to the exhaust outlet. Ambush is a sister- 
will. The air-intake is at the top of the mast, with the exhaust port below. } ship of Alliance, which recently completed a similar test cruise in tropical 
When the Diesel engines are run to recharge the batteries, fresh air is drawn | 


waters, and is commanded by Lieutenant A. GC. Davies, D.S.C., R.N. These 
in through pipes and circulates inside the submarine, thus providing complete “A” class submarines have a displacement of 1120-1620 tons. 


' ventilation. 
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INVENTIONS GREAT AND SMALL: 
FACETS OF THE WORLD TO-DAY. 


IN THE NEWLY-OPENED PREMATURE’ BABIES’ UNIT, HAMMERSMITH 
HOSPITAL: A LITTLE PATIENT RECEIVING OXYGEN. 


* ° A Premature Babies Unit was opened at Hammersmith Hospital on February 12 
A STRIKING DEMONSTRATION IN THE U.S. THE LEFT-HAND by Lady Nathan, chairman of the L.C.C. Premature birth is one of the worst causes of 
WAS BURNT OUT. infant mortality, and this new unit should save many lives. 


In our picture, the left-hand 
room was painted with 
“ Albi-R,” a new type of fire- 
resistant paint, as a first coat. 
The right-hand room was 
painted with normal paints. 


A PAINT WHICH PREVENTS FIRE: 
ROOM SHOWED ONLY A SLIGHT SCORCHING, THE RIGHT 


HOW TO BEGUILE THE MORNING JOURNEY, OR SHAVING IN PUBLIC: A SIGHT WHICH MAY BECOME 
COMMON IF A RECENT AUTOMATIC DRY-SHAVING APPARATUS GROWS POPULAR. 


In a recent letter to The Times, 
comment was made on the spec- 
tacle of ‘“‘a man of middle age 
and sober dress walking . . . near 
A WAR TECHNIQUE FOR USE IN PEACE: EXAMINING TIMBER IMPORTED poe ig my ~. 
FROM GERMANY WITH A METAL DETECTOR TO .REVEAL THE PRESENCE machine.” Our photograph 
OF BULLETS OR SHRAPNEL WHICH MIGHT TURN THE EDGES OF SAWS reports yet another occurrence. 


REFUELLING IN MID-AIR: A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN FROM A LANCASTRIAN AIR-TANKER, WHILE REFUELLING 


A B.O.A.C. LIBERATOR 10,000 FT. ABOVE THE ATLANTIC. A REVELATION OF THE WINTER'S WEATHER ON THE OTHER SIDE 


OF THE NORTH ATLANTIC: THE SNOW- AND ICE-PLASTERED SIDE 


A caries of Soot ee 2 at, prapent being made » try os Ge precteahiee of | pifeciing shremeh in yintes conditions 
over the th Atlantic. In the case shown the receiving aircraft main ts steady course from London to OF -THE DROTTNINGHOLM ON HE , 
Montreal, all manceuvring being done by the fuelling aircraft. Nine hundred gallons of petrol were transferred in While Great Britain has so far enjoyed a Rhy song lh AE se on 
64 minutes. The tanker flew out 500 miles from Shannon Airport to the rendezvous, which was effected by radar. United States has been suffering from savage extremities of i « fo Wa 
Under this system the Liberator (the receiving aircraft) could carry a ¢riple payload. State court the clerk’s ink froze in the inkwell, sunny California’s orchards suffered 

from frost, and the Ohio River was frozen from shore to shore. 
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SCIENCE AND ENGINEERING: RECENT ACHIEVEMENTS ILLUSTRATED. 


EXPERIMENTS IN THE REALM OF SUPERSONIC SPEED: A NEW RAM JET, DEVELOPED 
BY THE U.S. NAVY, SEEN ON ITS LAUNCHING RACK AT A CALIFORNIAN TEST STATION. 
This ram described as the largest yet, has been developed in the course of the guided-missile programme 
of the U. . Navy Bureau Ordnance. The ram jet, or athodyd, which is an open duct with no moving 
parts, needs a rocket starter, as it only operates efficiently at high speeds. 


as 


Sa 
IN WHICH PROFESSOR PICCARD IS TO MAKE DEEP-WATER DESCENTS, 
WITH (RIGHT) SOME OF THE ** FLOATERS” WHICH WILL BE ATTACHED TO THE SPHERE. 

In o cy of this year Professor Piccard and his assistant, Dr. Cosyns (shown, t, in the picture above), 

to a depth of two-and-a-half miles in the Gulf of Guinea, Cape P. sree 
the “ ba 


here or spherical cabin in which the attempt will be . & ins, 
and will be lowered from a Belgian cnpo ate —_ = has 


(ABOVE.) THE “ BATHYSCOPE ” 


made. 
been placed at the Professor's Seat “by the 
vernment. 


A FOG-DISPERSAL EXPERIMENT IN CALIFORNIA; A SAN FRANCISCO MAN, MR. FE. R. 
PLEASANTS, CLAIMS THAT BY HEATING CERTAIN CHEMICALS AND DISPERSING THE HOT 
FUMES WITH A MOTOR-DRIVEN BLOWING APPARATUS. . - (SEE PICTURE RIGHT). 


TAKEN A QUARTER OF 


SMALLER THAN THE JEWEL IN THE RING: AN ELECTRIC MOTOR CAPABLE OF 
7000 REVOLUTIONS PER MINUTE AND CLAIMED AS THE WORLD’S SMALLEST POWER PLANT. 
The tiny electric motor shown, the smallest & 3 a series of sub-miniature motors po Raggy a coma by 


the United States Instrument Corporation, New Jersey, weighs less than a measures only 
3-16ths of an inch in length and operates with a 1}-volt current. It is called th the “ Electrotor.”” 


FOG CAN BE DISPERSED IN SIXTEEN MINUTES, AS SHOWN IN THIS SECOND PICTURE, 
AN HOUR AFTER THE FICTURE ON THE LEFT. FOUR 


BURNERS, HE CLAIMS, WILL CLEAR A SQUARE MILE IN TWENTY MINUTES. 
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ENGLISH AND FRENCH HISTORY RECORDED IN ARCHITECTURE AND PRINT. 


LENT BY LORD AND LADY SWINTON FOR USE AS THE CONSERVATIVE COLLEGE OF THE AN HISTORIC HAMPSTEAD MANSION WHICH HAS JUST BEEN SOLD: PITT HOUSE, NAMED 

NORTH : SWINTON, NEAR RIPON, YORKS, TO BE OPENED BY LORD WOOLTON AT EASTER, AFTER WILLIAM PITT, FIRST EARL OF CHATHAM. 

Viscount and Viscountess Swinton have lent Swinton, near Ripon, Yorks, for the Conservative gg a of Pitt House, North End, Hampstead, an historic London mansion associated with William Pitt, first 

the North. Lord Woolton, Chairman of the Party, has arranged to ge it on March 27, and M ‘Earl of Chatham, which has been unoccupied for some time, has been sold for £12,000 by Lord 
will take place during the fa Clarendon to an investment company. The old mansion has had at least four names— Wildwoods, 


Butler, M.P., will deliver the opening lecture of the first course, whic’ 
week-end, under the title “Freedom and Order—the Conservative Attitude.” North End House, North End Place, and finally, Pitt House. 





Capital COLLECTION of PICTURES. 





CATALOGUE — 4 CATALOGU] 
| " rae ‘ The capital, genuine, on valuable Colleton 


A COLLECTION OF TWENTY-NVE CAPtrAl. ae 
__ PICTURES, _ a ae Bey 
THE GALLERY i EN | ze 3 520 Ji Reyna, Bart. dec’. 


oF rue LATE 





Cucene Mary Antioneti, 





ST. tants Ma PARIS... 
‘THe PROPERTY oF 
a ZPRSLOR EE or ASSTLN S £hORs 


will be Solid by Auction, 


By Mx, H. PHILLIPS, 


Mit Great Ream, 67, New Bond-Street, 


Oi FRIDAY. FEBRUARY % 1798, 
“ at two CLOCK. 








THE SALE CATALOGUE OF MARIE ANTOINETTE'S PICTURES, AN INTERESTING SIXTEENTH-CENTURY FRESCO DISCOVERED THE SALE CATALOGUE OF SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS'S 
AUCTIONED BY PHILLIPS, SON AND NEALE. DURING THE DEMOLITION OF TANDRIDGE HALL, NEAR OXTED. PICTURES : SOLD BY PHILLIPS, SON AND NEALE. 

The London firm of Phillips, Son and Neale held their 14,000th sale Tandridge Hall, near Oxted, a Victorian mansion built round the core of The history of Phillips, Son and Neale is illustrated by the catalogues 

on February 9, exactly 150 years to the day, from the sale by the same an Elizabethan house, is being demolished. During operations a fresco reproduced on this page. It is 152 years since Mr. Harry Phillips 

firm of Queen Marie Antoinette’s pictures in 1798. A Teniers of “A ainted on plaster behind panelling in a first-floor room was discovered. his first sale of “ Neat and be pay Household Furniture” in West- 

Sorceress Entering the Regions of Pandemonium” then fetched ft bears the inscription (out of sight in our photograph), “. . . whereof minster, The firm he founded has held over 14,000 auctions including 

285 guineas and a Poussin of ‘‘ The Wise Men’s Offering "’ 270 guineas. he did die in his . . * fsa sales for Louis XVIII, Beau Brummel, Reynolds, Lawrence and Dickens 





PRESENTED BY VISCOUNT BEARSTED, M.C., TO THE NATIONAL TRUST, TOGETHER WITH HIS THE LONG GALLERY AT UPTON HOUSE, EDGEHILL, WHICH VISCOUNT BEARSTED HAS GIVEN 
COLLECTION OF WORKS OF ART: UPTON HOUSE, EDGEHILL, WARWICKSHIRE. TO THE NATIONAL TRUST: A VIEW SHOWING SOME OF THE PERIOD FURNITURE IT CONTAINS. 


It was announced on January 13 that Viscount Bearsted, M.C., had presented Upton House, Edgehill, and other works of art which it contains. On page 215 we give reproductions of wt ‘ 
his Warwickshire seat, to the National Trust, together with the fine collection of pictures, furniture which are now on view at the loan exhibition “at at the Wiitecharel Art Gallery E of the pictures 
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FEB. 21, 1948 
TREASURES GIVEN BY LORD BEARSTED TO THE NATIONAL TRUST 
A SELECTION OF.PAINTINGS, NOW ON VIEW AT WHITECHAPEL. 


“THE DISROBING OF CHRIST”; BY EL GRECO 


(DOMENIKOS THEOTOKOPOULOS) (1541-1614). A SMALL 


“NIGHT ”’ (LEFT) AND “ MORNING’; BY WILLIAM HOGARTH 
VERSION OF THE TOLEDO CATHEDRAL PICTURE. 


(1697-1764). THE SCENES DEPICTED ARE RESPECTIVELY 
NEAR CHARING CROSS AND COVENT GARDEN. 


‘“* PORTRAIT OF MARTIN RUZE"’; BY FRANS POURBUS, “PORTRAIT OF A YOUNG MAN”; BY 
PARMIGIANINO (F. MAZZUOLA) (1504-1540). 


THE YOUNGER (1569-1622). SIGNED AND DATED 1612, 
** PORTRAIT OF A YOUNG GENTLEMAN”; BY ROGIER VAN 


DER, WEYDEN (1399¢.-1464). 























BY FRANCESCO “ PRESENTATION OF THE VIRGIN"; BY GIOVANNI DE PAOLO (1403-1482). PART 
OF A SERIES OF SCENES OF THE VIRGIN’S LIFE BY AN ATTRACTIVE SIENESE PAINTER. 


SANTI GIOVANNI E PAOLO. 
Sixteen fine paintings from Viscount Bearsted’s collection are included in the Chairman of Trustees of the Whitechapel Art Gallery, founded in 1899 us a 
exhibition “ Five Centuries of European Painting,” at the Whitechapel Art Callery, charitable trust to provide loan exhibitions of, or connected with, the arts. 
High Street, E.1, which will continue until March 14. These works, eight Entrance fees are not allowed to be charged, and as the endowment is inadequate, 
of which we reproduce above, are among the treasurss in his fine collection, a Whitechapel Art Gallery Society is being formed, with a minimum annual subscription 
which, as announced on February 13, he has now given to the National Trust, of 10s. 6d. The present exhibition, the most valuable ever shown in the East End, 
together with Upton House, Edgehill, Warwickshire. Lord Bearsted, M.C., is | also the Cook Collection and National Gallery. 


“a FRTE DAY IN VENICE—POPE PIUS VI. BLESSING THE POPULACE”; 
1S THE CAMPO 


GUARDI (1712-1793). THE SCENE 


contains works from 
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PEOPLE AND EVENTS OF THE WEEK. ee PERSONALITIES IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 








MR. THOMAS RAYMOND KELLY, G.C. 
The George Cross has been posthumously 
awarded to nineteen-year-old Thomas nme HNANNNNNNHNNININNNN oe 
Raymond Kelly, for supreme gallantry. THE WORLD TABLE TENNIS CHAMPIONS: (RIGHT) MR. R. BERG: 
He was an able seaman in the Empire 

Plover, which answered an SOS from MANN (ENGLAND), WHO WON THE MEN’S SINGLES, AND MISS | 
another vessel, the Famagusta, which was G. FARKAS (HUNGARY), WHO RETAINED THE WOMEN’S TITLE. {| 
sinking in a gale in the Bay of Biscay. Mr. R. n, a naturalised Briton, won the world table’ tennis title at 
Kelly swam with a line to rescue people Wembley on February 11, when he beat the holder, B. Vana (Czechoslovakia) 
from a capsized poy Twice he swam in the final of the men’s singles. Bergmann has won the title twice before, the 
out and b two people to safety, last time in 1938 as an Austrian. Miss ao Farkas retained her title by defeating 
but on the thi: pBhnn Rim By hs. | Mrs. Vera Thomas (England) © Oe fet oes womens © ingles. 
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THE NEW U.S. CHIEF OF STAFF: GENERAL OMAR BRADLEY (RIGHT) 
BEING CONGRATULATED UPON HIS APPOINTMENT BY PRESIDENT \ 
TRUMAN, WITH GENERAL EISENHOWER (CENTRE) LOOKING ON. \ 
\ 
\ 
\ \ 
i} 


te, 


General Dwight D. Eisenhower, Chief of Staff of the U.S. Army since 1945, 
retired on February 7 and has been succeeded by General Omar Bradley. General 
Eisenhower’s views on the entire range of United States military policy were con- 
tained in a report on his term as Chief of Staff, which was published on February 15. 
He will take up his appointment as president of Columbia University in June. 3 


SO 


SO OOUNDANUNOESDODENDORUAABADNONNNALLO ADAG NON 


IUADRON LEADER ROBERT KRONFELD. ‘ CAPTAIN ROY FARRAN. 
ing an crmetenente , Attended the Investiture at Buckingham Palace on 
~{ which crashed " : February 10, when H.M. the King decorated him with 

’ i the D.S.O. and the second Bar to his M.C, Captain 
: Farran is twenty-six and was acquitted by a Palestine 
court-martial on October 2 last on a charge of murder- 
nality in 1939. He yh 3 the first officially- . va ing a Jewish youth in Palestine. He has now retired | 
observed double glide over the English Channel. from the Army and is engaged in industry. 


aatetetetatetatete 


osnavennnanennnn eeyenanaanennennnint e od ns saennvvenavunnuuaneuonevensueneuenseen scant Nenneeaneny uguuneennnnnn we 
The amenneune of Sir Oliver Franks as British Ambassador to the United States of America, ~-"'s 

AIR VICE-MARSHAL D. C. T. BENNETT \ in succession to Lord Inverchapel, who is retiring from the foreign service, has created MAJOR-GEN. CHARLES HAMILTON BOUCHER. 
Chief Executive of the British South American Air- special interest, for until the war his career had been purely academic. He is forty-three Appointed to command the British Gurkha Division, 
ways, whose appointment was terminated by the and has been Provost of Queen’s College, Oxford, since April 1946. During the war he the formation of which was annou b 
Board on February 4 He has been nominated as served in the Ministry of Supply and became Permanent Secretary to the Min in 1945. \ Office on February 12. He is forty- 
Liberal candidate for the North Croydon by-election. He led the British delegation to the Paris talks on the Marshall Plan in July 1947. Last AS by Rifles in Wor’ 
At a meeting of the Aeronautical Engineers Association October he Ww on for discussions on the plan. ar ll. 
on February 14 the Po mage of management al prramarmnnnnnennnees note cantante EPR amnmammnecene ade ; ay 7th Indian Brigade’ in Italy; the 
demanded a 1. panee nqui ae oe incidents } : ih Indian Division in Greece ; and the 2nd Indian 

: Airborne Division in India. 
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SIR ISAAC ISAACS. ADMIRAL LORD FRASER. 
Died at Melbourne on February 11, aged ninety- ms nehinaniedepeithiati 
. ustralian-born - 
we the A Governor BRITISH-BUILT FORDS AS DOLLAR-EARNERS—MR. HENRY FORD POINTING TO THE FIRST 
CAR TO BE EXPORTED FROM aay aay TO THE UNITED STATES. 

Mr. Henry Ford arrived in Loridon recent! in a tour of Ford factories in England, France, 

lgium, Holland and eemene, and on F O he announced his plans for epertas British- North , Norway, in a night action on Decem- 

ie Ford cars to the United States. Our ~ oi shows him at the Ford factory at Dagenham, . During the war he was successively 

which le breaking ali production records and is planning to export 6000 cars d tho aent a ane C.-in-€., Home Visst ; C.-in-C., Eastern Fleet ; and 

ion Committee. Mr. Ford drove the 250,000th post-war vena from the assembly line. C.-in-C.. British Pacific Fleet. 
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A REVOLUTION IN PHOTO-ENGRAVING. | THE KITTY HAWK TO RETURN TO USS.A. 


The Wright Brothers’ famous Kitty Hawk, the first powered aircraft to fly, is shortly to leave the 
Science Museum, South Kensington, where it has been on loan since 1928, and to return to the 
land of its invention and first flight. The machine was first sent to the Museum following a 
controversy between Mr. Orville Wright and officials of the Smithsonian Institute, whom he believed 
to have unjustly deprived himself and his brother of the credit of inventing the first successful 
aircraft. In 1943 the Smithsonian made a full apology and Mr. Wright announced that the 
machine would be brought back to America. After his death (reported in our issue of February 7) 
it appeared that his will had not been <ltered to effect this wish, but an exchange of letters 
between Mr. Wright and Colonel E. E. B. Mackintosh (the then Director of the Science Museum) 
in 1943 established the co-inventor’s wishes and the Museum’s full agreement to the proposition 
to return the machine to America as soon as the Atlantic should be safe from the threat of war, 
and an exact replica (work on which we show) should have been completed. And on February 13 
simultaneous announcements that this would be done were made in London and Washington. 








PICTORIAL JOURNALISM REVOLUTIONISED: A NEW U.S. PHOTO-ELECIRIC ENGRAVING 
APPARATUS (DESCRIBED IN TEXT) DURING ITS FIRST PUBLIC DEMONSTRATION, 


SHORTLY TO BE RETURNED TO THE U.S. IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE LATE ORVILLE 
WRIGHT’S WISHES: THE WRIGHT BROTHERS’ AITTY HAWK IN THE SCIENCE MUSEUM. 


PRODUCED IN 7 MINS. 20 SECS.: A FINISHED DOUBLE-COLUMN ENGRAVING, MADE 
BY THE MACHINE SHOWN ABOVE, DISPLAYED BY THE INVENTOR, MR. G. WASHINGTON, JNR. 














MOUNTED ON METAL AND LOCKED IN THE FORME LESS THAN TEN MINUTES AFTEK 
THE PHOTOGRAPH LEFT THE DARK ROOM: THE ENGRAVING (TOP, RIGHT) READY FOR 
PRINTING IN AN EVENING PAPER. 





AT WORK ON THE REPLICA WHICH WILL REPLACE THE ORIGINAL Alfrr BAWK IN 
THE SCIENCE MUSEUM: FITTING WING-STRUTS AND ENGINE TO THE REPLICA AT THE 
DE HAVILLAND TRAINING SCHOOL. 
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WOR OF SCIENCE. 
<I A_THE_WORLD 1 6 


SOME FORMER INHABITANTS OF ANTARCTICA. 
HANKS to aerial reconnaissance, the Antarctic continent is at last emerging from 
obscurity to take its place beside other well-mapped land areas. Seals and penguins 
live on its coastal fringes, but the snow-covered plains and ice-clad mountain ranges are 


totally bereft of life. But this was not always the case, and there is 
much evidence to suggest that comparatively recently (as geological time 
is reckoned) not only was the continent more extensive than at present, 
but it carried an abundant fauna and flora. 

If we could travel backwards in time and examine the animals and 
plants which lived in Antarctica, it is certain that we would find many of 
outstanding interest, because even the few which have survived elsewhere 
to the present day are notable in many respects. Among these few is a 
group of small, obscure insects, known as the Peloridiida, sucking bugs, 
distantly related to aphides or plant lice, and feeding exclusively on moss. 
One-fifth of an inch long, they are hard to find, because they are a greenish- 
brown colour and blend with their surroundings. While they can tolerate 
a wide range of temperature, they cannot withstand dry conditions, hence 
they can survive only in surroundings which are permanently moist: 
Their principal interest lies in their wing development, because, although 
they cannot fly as they have no hind-wings, they have, as well as the 
ordinary wings, a pair of flap-like lobes on the front part of the body, 
immediately behind the head., These lobes, although borne by many of 
the earliest-known insects, are not retained by any others living at the 
present day. 

It is known that these little insects must have inhabited Antarctica, 
because of their present-day distribution. They now occur in the 
mountains of Southern Queensland, in Victoria, Tasmania, Lord Howe 
Island, New Zealand, and in Patagonia. 

Many other insects and several plants are likewise confined to these 
regions, and one of the best-known of the latter is the evergreen beech 
(Nothofagus). It is known that this once grew in Antarctica, as fossil leaf 
impressions were found there by the Shackleton expedition. Even without 
this direct evidence, it can be safely assumed that it was an Antarctic tree, 
because it, and other plants and associated insects, can have reached their 
present localities only when they were all in direct land continuity. This 
does not mean that Australia and Patagonia were ever in close contact, 


but that they were joined to northerly extensions of the Antarctic continent, as was 


also South Africa at a still earlier date. 


We can obtain a very fair idea of what Antarctica was like before it was overwhelmed 
by snow and ice from our knowledge of those places where its fauna and flora still survive. | 


Darwin in ‘‘ The Voyage of the Beagle” 
gives a vivid picture of the beech forests 
of Tierra del Fuego. “In the deep 
ravines the death-like scene of desolation 
exceeded all description ; outside it was 
blowing a gale, but in these hollows, not 
even a breath of wind stirred the leaves 
of the tallest trees. In the valleys it was 
scarcely possible to crawl along, they 
were so completely barricaded by great 
mouldering trunks, which had fallen 
down in every direction.”” He constantly 
refers to the gloomy woods and remarks 
that though in some respects they re- 
sembled tropical forests, they differed 
from such forests in being almost devoid 
of life. This paucity of living creatures 
is found also in evergreen beech forests 
in Australia and New Zealand. 

Although much of the Antarctic fauna 
and flora is now restricted to limited areas 
where their essential requirements of 
permanently moist conditions are fulfilled, 
they were, even in Australia, formerly 
more widespread, During the time when 
much of Northern Europe and North 
America was covered by ice, in the Pleisto- 
cene Ice Age, a large part of Tasmania 
was also under ice. Prior to this, Australia 
was a moist, well-watered country, and 
it was during this period that Antarctic 
insects and plants spread as far north 
as Queensland, With the disappearance 
of the ice and the onset of dry conditions, 
the cold- and moisture-loving organisms 
retreated up the mountain slopes, Now 
they form isolated communities, cut off 
from each other as completely as if they were surrounded by sea. 

As time is reckoned by the geologist, the lait ice-age was but as 
yesterday, and even the beech-trees cannot have existed so long ago as 
100,000,000 years. But in the Southern Hemisphere there was an earlier 
and more extensive ice-age towards the end of the Carboniferous period, 
some 250,000,000 years ago, a period which in the Northern Hemisphere 
we are accustomed to associate with tropical forests and rank, lush 
vegetation. It is possible that these moss-inhabiting insects have 
changed but little since this earlier cold period. It is certain that their 
food-plants existed then, even though most plants on which present-day 
insects feed were then not yet in existence. 

These insects are not the sole survivors of the ancient fauna of 
Antarctica, for many representatives of the later Tertiary fauna still live 
on, but only a few remain from Carboniferous times. Of these one of 
the best-known is the Tasmanian mountain shrimp (A naspides tasmania). 
Close relatives of this animal were. marine shrimps which we know 
swarmed in the seas during Carboniferous times. Their descendants, 
which live in fresh-water pools and streams, are by no unc 
Geoffrey Smith, in his book “A Naturalist in Tasmania,” was so 
impressed by seeing these animals in their native haunts that he wrote : 
“When I first saw the mountain shrimp walking quietly about in its 
crystal-clear habitations as if nothing of any great consequence had 
happened since its ancestors walked in a sea peopled with strange 
reptiles, by a shore on which none but cold-blooded creatures splashed 
among the rank forests of fern-like trees, before ever bird flew or 
youngling was suckled with inilk, time for me was annihilated and the 
imposing kingdom of man shrunk indeed to a little measure.” 


It is known that the 





Earlier mention has been made of the supposition that South Africa was also once | 
linked with Antarctica, yet here are no beech forests and no dominant moisture-loving _ 
communities of animals and plants. Possibly such have failed to survive, but more probably 
Africa broke away from the Southern continent before beech-trees had arrived from the 
Nevertheless, plenty of | 


Northern Hemisphere, or even before they had evolved at all. 


evidence is available to link the fauna and flora of the Cape Province with that of Australia, 
New Zealand and southern South America, and one can only suppose that the animals 
and plants which provide this evidence were at one time inhabitants also of the now- 
shrunken and frozen Antarctic continent. 





WHERE SURVIVORS OF THE FLORA OF ANTARCTICA MAY BE FOUND: 
BEECHES GROW ON THE SHELTERED SLOPES OF THE MOUNTAIN ; THE TREES IN THE FOREGROUND ARE EUCALYPTS. 
beech (Nothofagus) once grew in Antarctica, as fossil leaf impressions were found 
vn same areas of Australia, Tasmania, New Zealand and 


evergreen 
there by the Shackleton expedition. grows in the : 
Patagonia in which the Antarctic Bug is found, 
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A SURVIVOR OF THE ANTARCTIC FAUNA OF 
CARBONIFEROUS TIMES (275,000,000 TO 
225,000,000 YEARS AGO) : THE ANTARCTIC 
BUG (Peloridiida)—Aan IMMATURE SPECI- 


MEN SHOWING THE DEVELOPING 
“GLIDER” PADS AND WING PADS, 


Insects are among the oldest of all land 
animals and by Upper Carboniferous 
times they had attained a high state of 
development and some were of enormous 
size. Before true flight became possible, 
insects must have been able to glide, 
and the flaps at the side of the body 
were doubtless associated with gliding. 





It now 





bid NOTES FOR 


Palau is his own, he knows every corner of it, every figure, legend and rule of life. 
a world of simple characters and rustic humours, not half as dismal as it may sound. Now 
! and then the author becomes too much of a showman, but there is poetry in his vision of 
nature and of human life—even as in Marcos’s dealing with the beggars, a touch of magic. 


A MOUNTAIN SCENE IN TASMANIA—-EVERGREEN 
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FICTION OF THE WEEK. 


} ag “ Marcos Villari,”’ by Bartolomé Soler (Aldor ; 9s. 6d.), we are led, I must premise, 
} to expect a masterpiece, one of the “‘ great epics of the earth.” 
called it, while a Swiss paper was reminded of Tolstoy, apparently to his disadvantage. 


So the New York Times 


I should have thought a closer, though still remote parallel was Giovanni 
Verga—which is sufficiently flattering, but suggests that the Spanish novelist 
may not, after all, become a world-figure. 

Marcos Villari is a peasant sage, the afflictions of Job transferred to an 
obscure corner of Catalonia. In Palau legends cluster about its hero even 
in his lifetime. He is just and God-fearing, compassionate of heart, 
unbending in will. And at first he prospers like Job. No one else in Palau 
cared to take on the mighty farmhouse, once a chateau or a monastery, 
which stands aloof and nameless above the village ; but Marcos does not 
feel it too big—the rest are lazy, that’s all. And as the can Villari it soon 
becomes the home of plenty, with flocks and herds, and labourers and 
beggars, thick on the ground. The housewife Quima bears three sons and 
a daughter, all full of promise, and everything is guided with a tender 
vet iron hand: ‘ 

Then comes the first reverse—a hailstorm battering the whole village, 
and a flood that sweeps away one small boy, Martinillo Villari. The good 
days are at anend. The next blow is a secret horror; only Marcos and 
his wife know the details of that ‘‘ attempted robbery,’”’ when she was 
walking home alone from the market-town. But after that the farm is 
haunted—haunted by a beggar with a long, repulsive black beard. The 
two unfortunates seek him high and low ; Marcos neglects the farm for his 
sake, and angles for him with a sinister bait of charity, but in the flesh he 
never darkens their door. Yet his shadow on the whole house is irremovable. 
The housewife slowly loses her health and wits. The land has ceased to 
yield. The eldest son is called up ; they have no money to release him, and 
he never comes back again. Through all this Marcos has remained impassive, 
cheering the others, silently enduring—for ‘‘ God is God.’’ And then the 
curse seems to lift. Again the farm is thriving ; the bearded phantom has 
been exorcised by an act of charity, and the surviving son is taking a wife. 
But it is all a mirage. Fate has reserved this moment for its last blow, 
and Marcos, unlike Job, curses God and dies. 2 

Bartolomé Soler has undoubtedly created, or re-created, a little world ; 
It is 


In short, he is both winning and impres- 
sive—though I think hé suffers, as poetic 
writers are apt to do, in translation. 

It would be sad to depend on a trans- 
lation for ‘“‘ The Fourth Book of Jorkens ’’ 
(Jarrolds ; 9s. 6d.), for while Lord Dunsany 
is a master of the yarn, the most fetching 
thing about his yarns is always his way of 
telling them. He has a neat, elusive trick 
of style which even endears the stories that 
don’t come off—and there are one or two 
in this volume. For instance, ‘“‘ The Pale- 
Green Image”’ deals rather poorly with the 
talisman which must be got rid of, and 
“The Warning,” with its vision of 
machines in revolt, is sheer threadbare 
moral. But Jorkens must always please ; 
even Terbut, the Mephistopheles of the 
Billiards Club, has a sneer that age cannot 
wither. He is certainly confronted with 
some tall stories—such as that most bare- 
faced of escape yarns, “‘ Jorkens Leaves 
Prison,” which should be irresistibly 
attractive to the practical man. Of the 
African adventures, the one I liked best 
was “‘ Mgamu "—the tale of that ghastly 
beast, the sivver-verri, which only one man 
has ever seen. There is a good deal of 
Africa. And there are moral tales more 
effective than “The Warning”’ ; those who 
dream of spotting winners as the gate to 
wealth may be disillusioned by “* A Deal 
With the Devil,” and to those, if any, who 
regard the scientist as a public benefactor, 
“* Making Fine Weather” will explain what 
he really is. But one or two of the Irish 
stories—‘‘ The Haunting of Halahans- 
town” and “ Jorkens in Witch Wood "’—seemed ta me the most attrac- 
tive of all. Both of these exemplify the dangers of offending old women 
and expecting them to pay their rent, and both are full of charm and 
atmosphere. But there are many more to choose from ; fancy runs riot, 
and drab reality has nothing to say. 

“ Arena,’’ by Peter Chandor (Hodder and Stoughton; 8s. 6d.), is 
sedate and factual, with a pleasing ingenuousness. From his babyhood 
the tower and flag of Hilbury Arena have been important in Charles’s 
life. At school he finds there is a glamour in his father’s job as com- 
missionaire, his fugitive acquaintance with boxers and speedway riders. 
And when his mother, who does not hold with the Arena, is killed by one 
of its dog-vans, there is no more to prevent Hilbury, the all-absorbing, 
from absorbing Charles too. He goes to work as an office-boy in the Press 
Section, and runs through many enthusiasms, wanting to be an ice-hockey 
player, a reporter, finally a showman, like the “* Old Man "’—only a child- 
ren’s showman. This last idea comes from Valerie, a figure-skater and 
kindly goddess whom he loves from afar. We do not follow him, however, 
beyond a slump which kills the Old Man, and brings the flag down for good. 
Hilbury’s status as a Moloch is unconvincing in the quiet little book, with 
its modest incidents and inside views of Arena life. But all these ring true 
enough ; everyone is nice, in a modest way, and so the whole 
effect is agreeable. 








J. W. Evans, M.A., D.Sc. 


FOUND IN ISOLATED COMMUNITIES ON MOUNTAIN 


SLOPES, CUT OFF FROM EACH OTHER AS COM- 

PLETELY AS IF SURROUNDED BY SEA: AN ADULT 

ANTARCTIC BUG WHOSE ESSENTIAL REQUIREMENT 
1S A. PERMANENTLY MOIST ENVIRONMENT. 





comes to tell him that their little boy has been ki 
| away on business, she is afraid to tell the police and is at her wits’ end. Pulling himself 
| together, Max goes to see Mace’s partner—who receives him at the point of a revolver, 
| plies him with drink and throws him out. 
murdered, so the police come in after all. Max, however, pursues his way, unearthing 
suspects whom he charges head-on, and taking lots of punishment. 
a smuggled cargo of pearls; after that he has only to find Tommy—and the mysterious 
Saint Paul, who is behind e 
As for the number of violent deaths, I lost count, 


“ Guilty Bystander,'’ by Wade Miller (Sampson Low ; 8s. 6d.), is one 
of those American thrillers, tough but virtuous, in which things keep 
happening, and the aggressive hero-to-the-rescue is always getting 
himself knocked out. This time the place is San Diego, and the 
hero, formerly a private detective, is now a drunk. One day his ex-wife 
pped. Dr, Mace, her new husband, is 


An unlucky start: and then the partner is 
He finds the motive in 


. This is the big surprise, kept for the last moment. 
K. Joun. 
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UNDER TEST FOR THE R.A.F.: A LIGHT-WEIGHT INFLATABLE EXPOSURE 


ILLUSTRATING THE INGENIOUS WAY IN WHICH THE EXPOSURE SUIT CAN BE CARRIED WHEN 
ROLLED UP: IT FITS SNUGLY UNDER THE COLLAR OF THE R.A.F. “‘ MAE WEST” JACKET. 


“ 


DEMO NSTRATING THE LIGHT WEIGHT OF THE INFLATABLE EXPOSURE SUIT FOR DITCHED " 
AIRMEN: AN R.A.F, OFFICER CARRYING A RUBBER DINGHY WHILE WEARING IT DURING TESTS. 


INFLATED AND RECALLING THE VICTORIAN BUTTON UPHOLSTERY FOR SOFAS: THE EXPOSURE 


A DEMONSTRATION OF HOW THE EXPOSURE SUIT MAY BE DONNED UNDER UNPROMISING 
SUIT PROVIDING COMPLETE COMFORT AND PROTECTION FOR AN 8.A.F. OFFICER IN WATER. 


CONDITIONS : AN R.A.F. OFFICER PULLING IT ON WHILE RECLINING IN A RUBBER DINGHY. 
In our issue of February 7 we published a photograph of a new lightweight im- claimed that it gives air insulation against cold and damp, and will provide protection 
mersion suit, described as being made of rubber and nylon, stated to be standard for “ ditched” aircrews when exposed to long periods in the water, and increases 
equipment for all U.S. Navy airmen flying over north-east waters. On this page we the chances of survival when rescue is delayed. It rolls up into a sausage-like 
give photographs of an inflatable rubber exposure suit weighing only 2 Ibs. 12} ozs. shape and fits snugly under the collar of the R.A.F. ‘Mae West" jacket. It can 

be donned without difficulty in unpromising conditions, and when inflated has the 


which is now being tested at the R.A.F. Experimental Station at Farnborough under 
Service conditions. It consists of two layers of rubber and when inflated it is | appearance of the Victorian button upholstery for chairs and sofas. 
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A UNIQUE EVENT : 
OLNEY'S ANCIENT 
SHROVE TUESDAY 
PANCAKE RACE, 
DATING FROM 1445, 
RUN ONCE MORE. 


UNIQUE English sport- 
ing event of consider- 
able antiquity was revived 
this year with great success. 
This was the Olney (Bucks.) 
Pancake Race for house- 
wives, a Shrove Tuesday 
custom dating from 1445, 
last run in 1938, which the 
vicar, the Rev. R. Collins, 
had the happy thought of 
reinstituting. The “ pan- 
cake” bells of the church 
gave the competitors warn- 
ing of the time to fry their 
pancakes, and of the moment 
to assemble with them by 
the pump in the market 
square for the start. At the 
sound of the third bell the 
fifteen competitors (ranging 
from twenty to fifty years 
of age) started off, frying- 
pans in hand, along a 
quarter-of-a-mile course to 
the church. Pancakes must 
be tossed twice while racing 
along the village street and 
once when coming up the 
church path on the last 
lap. The winner is always 
greeted by the vicar and 
kissed by the bellringer. In 

a close finish Mrs. Nellie TT Te peat 

Bosworth, of Neartown COMPETITORS IN THE OLNEY SHROVE TUESDAY PANCAKE RACE, REVIVED THIS 

Olney, won. YEAR BY THE VICAR. FIFTEEN HOUSEWIVES COMPETED, AND A SECTION OF 

THE FIELD IS SEEN ON THE QUARTER-OF-A-MILE COURSE, 


atvatensnanes oe ssaweneganamnemnemnetaneene eeenees 


WHILE THE RUNNERS ATTENDED CHURCH SERVICE, THEIR 
PANCAKES AND FRYING-PANS LAY BY THE FONT. 


S ceetaeentatien taeda ie aiken 


) THE WINNER, MRS, NELLIE BOSWORTH (AOED THIRTY-THRES)—DURING THR THE VICTOR'S REWARD: THE BELLRINGER, MR, MYNARD, GIVES MRS. BOSwoRTH 
PANCAKES MUST BE TOSSED THREE TIMES, A KISS, WHILE MISS D. PIPES (SECOND) AND MRS. BARNES (THIRD: &.) WATCH. } 
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ARRESTED MOTION : THE LIGHTNING FLICK OF A CHAMELEON’S TONGUE “ FROZEN” BY HIGH- 
SPEED PHOTOGRAPHY AND SHOWING THE REMARKABLE DISTANCE TO WHICH IT PROJECTS. 











COMPLETING AN ELECTRICAL CIRCUIT 
WITH ITS TONGUE AND THEREBY 
PHOTOGRAPHING ITSELF: A NATTER- 
JACK TOAD THROWING ITS FLESHY 
TONGUE FORWARD ON TO ITS PREY. 


THE LIGHTNING 
FLICK OF A 
REPTILE’S TONGUE 
“FROZEN” BY 
HIGH - SPEED 
PHOTOGRAPHY IN 
ONE MILLIONTH 
OF A SECOND. 


O that scientists could study the 
amazing tongues with which some 

of the smaller reptiles snatch up their 
insect prey, a series of high-speed 
photographs was recently taken in the 
Reptile House of the London Zoo by 
research workers of Kodak Ltd. They 
used a Dawe electronic “ Microflash " 
lamp, giving an exposure time of only 
a millionth of a second. To make sure 
the flash was discharged when the 
creature's tongue was fully extended, a 
“ triggering circuit’ was arranged so 
that it was completed by the action of 
the tongue making contact with the 
bait. To avoid subjecting the reptile 
(Continued eke 


OF INTEREST TO PHOTOGRAPHERS AND NATURALISTS ALIKE : A HIGH-SPEED PHOTOGRAPH WHICH 
CLEARLY REVEALS THE CLUB-SHAPE AND GREAT LENGTH OF A CHAMELEON’S TONGUE. 




































































HIGH-SPEED PHOTOGRAPHY USED IN 

THE STUDY OF ANIMAL BEHAVIOUR : 

THE SPLIT SECOND AT WHICH THE 

IRISH NATTERJACK TOAD WHIPS ITS 
PREY INTO ITS JAWS. 


Continued.) 

to any shock, an extremely low current 
was used, in fact, about one five- 
hundredth of the current passing 
through a torch bulb: this was ampli- 
fied to initiate the electronic flash. 
It is not possible to utilise the electrical 
contact made by the reptile to operate 
any form of camera-shutter syn- 
chroniser, as the time lag of the shutter 
mechanism would not permit the 
shutter to be fully opened before the 
action to be photographed was com- 
pleted. As the chameleon will not feed 
in total darkness, weak general illumi- 
nation had to be used so that the 
photographer could observe the pre- 
liminary actions of the reptile, such as 
movement of its eyes (which, unlike 
human eyes, work independently of 
each other), and false movements of 
the tongue. When it appeared that 
the tongue was about to be shot out 
towards the bait, the camera lens, at 
f.11, was opened ready for the elec- 
tronic flash exposure, and closed 
immediately afterwards, thus avoiding 
double images on the sensitive high- 
speed orthochromatic plate. The 
subjects of the above photographs are 
an African chameleon and an Irish 
Natterjack toad. Both were quite 
unperturbed by the flash: beyond 
moistening their skins with weak salt 





ILLUSTRATING THE ELECTRIC CIRCUIT USED FOR THE HIGH-SPEED PHOTOGRAPHS ON THIS PACE -—— THE 
CHAMELEON FORMS PART OF THE LOW-CURRENT CIRCUIT, WHICH IS CLOSED WHEN THE TONGUE TOUCHES 
THE BAIT LYING ON THE COPPER PLATE. 


lution to improve the electrical con- 

tact, no special “ training " or prepara- 

tion was needed to make them play 
their part in the experiment. 
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AROUND THE GARDEN. 


Y general consent the Royal Opera House, Covent Garden, is the noblest theatre in 
Britain—the noblest, some hold, in the world, and who shall dispute this ? Strangers 
who demur at having to probe their way from the West End to the fringes of a vegetable 
market are silenced when they enter Barry’s majestic auditorium. This is on the proper 
scale for a national theatre : Covent Garden’s directors have an exacting trust, and the 
operatic record of the last twelve months—first of the new order—shows that they are 
alive to their duty. Here, musically, is a well-cultivated Garden, “ full of stately views.” 
The task, on the operatic side, is to produce a major repertory company for the presenta- 
tion of opera in English : one with which, from time to time, such renowned foreign artists 
as Kirsten Flagstad (due soon in a Wagner season) can be invited to sing: a company, in 
short, worthy of Covent Garden’s position to-day as the first opera house in Europe. We 
know the sure progress the singers have made, under Karl Rankl’s musical direction, 
since the curtain rose upon “‘ Carmen ’”’ on January 14,1947. No one, of course, expected the 
company to blossom into maturity within a few weeks. Patience is essential, and Covent 
Garden performances are rewarding our patience as they grow progressively in command. 
During its first season, which ended in July, the company—almost entirely British, its 
chorus largely from Wales, the Midlands, Scotland—presented (besides ‘‘ Carmen ’’) 
‘* Manon,” ‘* The Magic Flute ”’ (strange compound of magical music and eccentric libretto), 
“* Rosenkavalier,’’ “‘ Turandot,” “‘ Il Trovatore ”’: a good beginning. ‘The productions, as 
I noted here at the time, had a strong 
spirit of adventure, though at first—it was 
to be expected—the quality of the singing 
could not always match the splendour of the 
decoration, When the company returned, 
after a provincial tour, it began with a 
** Rigoletto” (Silveri in the cast), and added 
an exciting revival of Britten’s ‘‘ Peter 
Grimes.”” Lately it has let us ride once 
more upon the surge of “The Master- 
singers,”’ the “‘ tides of Music’s golden sea.” 
This, the first ‘‘ Mastersingers’’ revival 
since before the war, must have startled a 
new generation of opera-goers : young people 
to whom Wagner has been a slightly sinister 
name, shadowed—and unhappily so—by 
fortuitous association with quite another 
brand of music-lover. 

But all that has ended. Here once more 
is the old sixteenth-century Nuremberg, 
governed by Hans Sachs and filled with a 
pouring torrent of melody. As Sachs, Hans 
Hotter’s English may be unpractised, but 
he sings with uncommon authority, and it 
can be said of the production—as it was 
said once of an honoured Shakespearean— 
that much of it has at least the midsummer 
morning spirit, a tingling eagerness. (But 
the company must look to its enunciation.) 
Since this we have had another “ Magic 
Flute,” with the pure tone of the Pamina— 
also a guest, Elisabeth Schwarzkopf—a 
treasurable memory, and the production 
notably strengthened. We are returning 
now to Wagner, with “ Tristan’? and “ The Valkyries,” 
Kirsten Flagstad singing in German in the first and in 
English in the second ; a “ Traviata’’ early in April, pro- 
duced by Tyrone Guthrie, with designs by Sophie Fedoro- 
vitch ; and, on May 6, Moussorgsky’s “‘ Boris Godunov," 
directed by Peter Brook: our youngest producer—though 
there is no need now to emphasise his youth—ready to prove 
yet again that he has the faith that moves mountains. 

It is good to see the new Covent Garden giving so much 
thought to production, to the drilling of the actors, the 
placing of the operas on the stage. True, singing must 
come first, just as in Shakespeare the verse must mean more 
than those too, too solid sets. But opera has often suffered 
in the past from being bundled on the stage, plopped down 
anyhow, its people merely animated dolls in a cardboard 
world. Minor operatic revivals had become painful to the 
eye. Often one felt, though for another reason, like Sir Isaac 
Newton, quoted in Daniel George's wittily - assembled 
anthology, “‘ A Peck of Troubles,” who said that he was 
never at more than one opera : “ The first act he heard with 
pleasure, the second stretched his patience, at the third he 
ran away.” That sort of disaster is unlikely when you 
have at work such people as, say, Frederick Ashton (who 
did the Covent Garden “ Manon’), and Tyrone Guthrie, 
whose ‘‘ Grimes ""—which takes the Borough, as it were, 
out to sea—is an astonishment. The original sets had 
seemed likely to become traditional; here, within three 
years or so, is Guthrie establishing an entirely fresh 
tradition, We have, too, Peter Brook, who is now the 
Opera Houses director of productions ; unobtrusively—but 
very surely for those who know his work—he is able to 
show his special skill in grouping and in the mancuvring 
of crowds. He will have plenty of scope in “ Boris,”’ with 
the great stage of the Garden at his beck. 

After a year, then, the Opera House has a progressing 
company (Doree, Silveri, Coates, Franklin, Bowman, 
Sladen, Neate—choose as you will from a list of well- 
approved names); a chorus of the first excellence; an 
orchestra shaping well under the dynamic Karl Rankl ; producers of talent, and an audience 
that does its part. It may be too early yet to say that everything in the Garden is 
lovely, but we know that it is wisely tended and that we can look ahead with assurance. 
Ballet has had an easier passage: the Sadler's Wells Company fears little competition. 
As I write we are on the eve of a new ballet by Frederick Ashton, to music which Igor 
Stravinsky composed in the summer of 1944 “ after the form of the classical dance, free of 
any given literary or dramatic argument.” 

Someone, some day, might well make a ballet—-if one has not been made already—of 
Gogol’s “ The Government Inspector,” which our other National Theatre cast, that of the 
Old Vic, is doing at the New. It is a tenuous piece, a good but over-expanded joke ; John 
Burrell, its producer, has been at too great pains, it seems to me, to fantasticate it. (More- 
over, it should stop at least ten minutes before it does.) But in its way the Russian puppet- 
dance is often a delight, and there is a craftily beguiling creation by Alec Guinness as the 
St. Petersburg clerk who finds himself becoming for a few hours a sort of Ivan the Terrible 
in a remote provincial town, Guinness blows the part into a gay bubble of the imagina- 
tion, Bernard Miles blusters through as the duped Mayor, and Peter Copley—dabbing 
primly at the local Postmaster—is clearly the most improved actor in the Old Vic cast. 
And now, will the Vic bring us something again in the grandest manner, the classical- 
We shall have this at Covent Garden. Then let our two national theatres 
We welcome all the cannonading we can get. J. C. Trewiy. 
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“MUST HAVE STARTLED A NEW GENERATION OF OPERA-GOERS ” : 
A SCENF FROM WAGNER'S OPERA SUNG IN ENGLISH BY THE COVENT GARDEN OPERA COMPANY. 





A “STRANGE COMPOUND OF MAGICAL MUSIC AND ECCENTRIC LIBRETTO”: 


SHOWING DAVID 


This week Mr. Trewin devotes much of his article to “ the noblest theatre 
in Britain,” the Royal Opera House, Covent Ga 
are popeusing “a major repertory company for the 
English . . . a company, in short, worth 
as the first opera house in Europe.” 
to be invited to sing, and the present revival of “ The Magic 
been any Strengthened by a guest from abroad, Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, 
the part of Pamina most beautirully 
an immense success. 
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WHAT THE SCIENTISTS SAY OF THE ATOM. 


ee can be but few people who are not interested in the atom. There are millions 

who, recalling Hiroshima and Bikini, fear it with a great fear. There are others 
who look to it to solve many of the problems confronting those who seek to raise the stan- 
dard of living throughout the world. Yet only a very small percentage have any concept 
of what an atom is and how atomic—or nuclear—energy can be obtained, let alone harnessed. 
For physics and higher mathematics present an alarming front to the average individual, 
and the outstanding belief is that ‘‘ these things are too difficult for me.’ To overcome 
that belief is now, apparently, the aim of a number of scientists and writers. They are 
producing books for the layman no less than for the student. I cannot say that a reading 
of them has enabled me to understand atomic energy and its application to the service of 
mankind as I understand, say, the use of steam power or even the internal combustion 
engine ; but it has opened windows and cleared away certain misconceptions. 

A name which constantly recurs in these books about the atom is Frisch, for he is the 
physicist who, with his aunt, Dr. Lise Meitner, discovered nuclear fission, the key which 
unlocked atomic energy. So it is not out of place to begin with ‘‘ Meet the Atoms,’’ by 
O. R. Frisch (Sigma Books; 12s. 6d.). Dr. Robert Frisch, in 1939, worked out the con- 
ditions necessary to make an atom bomb. He is now in charge of the Nuclear Physics 
Team at the Cavendish Laboratory, Cambridge. His is a book which explains the back- 
ground of experiment and discovery which led to the release of atomic power. It is not 
easy reading ; but it is a first-class guide for 
all who are prepared to contribute some 
hard thinking to the task of trying to 
understand this complex subject. 

Professor E. N. da C. Andrade is better 
known to the layman who is interested in 
scientific matters. He refers to Dr. Frisch 
in ‘‘ The Atom and Its Energy ’’ (Bell; r0s.), 
in which he discusses in simple language the 
general elements of the atomic theory and 
the observations on which that theory is 
based. He tells us that we are in the midst 
of the greatest revolution of scientific 
thought since Newton, ‘“ but whereas 
Newton’s discoveries had only an indirect 
and distant bearing on the material life of 
his age, the atomic discoveries have a 
straight and immediate influence on the life, 
and the chances of life, of each of us.’”” The 
one big drawback is that our age has not 
produced a moral code equal to the occasion. 

This aspect figures prominently in 
“* Atomic Challenge ’’ (Winchester Publica- 
tions ; 8s. 6d.). This is a collection of talks 
given during the B.B.C.’s “ Atomic Week” 
by Professors J. D. Cockcroft, M. L. Oliphant 
and P. M. S. Blackett, Sir Henry Dale, O.M., 
Sir George Thomson, Sir John Anderson, 
Dr. J. Bronowski, Bertrand Russell, Group 
Captain G. L. Cheshire, V.C., D.S.O., and 
Captain Cyril Falls, supplemented by the 
provocative views of a number of young 
people of different nationalities. Each con- 
tributor provides material for thought, while 
the scientists have much to say of the achievements in 
the laboratories of the world. It is not without significance 
that both the airman and the military commentator strike 
a deep note of warning. 

No one, it would seem, has yet seen an atom directly. 
The prospect of being able to do so is, in fact, not by any 
means immediately before us, says V. E. Cosslett in ‘‘ The 
Electron Microscope '’ (Sigma; 7s. 6d.), a handbook ex- 
plaining how electron beams can be produced and lenses 
made to focus them. To what end? To give scientists 
a microscope that makes visible many objects hitherto 
unseen and possibly unknown: organisms and the larger 
molecules which lie on the border-line between living and 
non-living matter. Many of the investigations already made 
with this super-microscope are described and illustrated. 
They range from the living cell and the action of peni- 
cillin to the structure of surfaces emitting electrons and 
the size of smoke particles. 

Man is always probing into the unknown. The:scientist 
in his laboratory with his microscope has his counterpart 
in the astronomer in his observatory with his telescope. 
Sir Harold Spencer-Jones, the Astronomer Royal, makes 
this clear in his little book, * A Picture of the Universe '’ 
(Raven Books; 3s.), in which, in everyday language, he 
explains much that we often take for granted but of which 
we are, really, most ignorant. Why do the stars move 
across the sky ? What causes the phases of the moon ? 
What is a comet ? In short, what is the Universe? The 
answers to these and similar questions make fascinating 
reading as given by Sir Harold Spencer-Jones. And that 
despite the fact that they lead to yet further speculation. 
For example, where do comets go when they are lost ? 
The Astronomer Royal admits that even he does not know 
the answer to that—yet. 

In her Foreword to Commander A. W. B, Messenger’s 
volume on “ The Heraldry of Canterbury Cathedral ’’ 
(Office of the Friends, Canterbury; 18s.) Miss Margaret 
Babington, honorary steward and treasurer of the Friends 
of Canterbury Cathedral, tells how, some ten years ago, they undertook the cleaning 
and restoring of the Great Cloister, and remarks: “It is fortunate indeed that the 
existence of the Friends has coincided with the life and work of a great medizval 
artist, Dr. E, W. Tristram, who (with the help of heraldic advice from the late Mr. Ralph 
Griffin) supervised the entire work.” The result is that to-day some 864 heraldic 
shields and many hundreds of bosses stand forth in all the glory of their colouring 
and gilding. It is a wonderful collection, and this handsomely illustrated volume— 
the first, it ‘is hoped, of a complete record of the Cathedral's heraldic wealth—whets 
the desire to see the originals, : 

Dr. Kathleen Freeman continues her efforts to make the Greeks more generally known 
and appreciated. Her latest book, “ The Greek Way "' (Macdonald ; 15s.), might well be 
described as a Greek Week-end Book, an anthology of excerpts arranged under such 
headings as Love and Friendship, Food and Drink, Prayers, Proverbs, Arts and Crafts, 
Ghosts, Children, and so forth, Dr. Freeman has drawn upon ninety authors and ranges 
over the two millennia between Homer and Byzantium. 

With the Olympic Games staged to take place in this country this year, the appearance 
of “ British Sport '' (Skelton Robinson ; 17s, 6d.) isopportune, For here is a“ Who ’s Who” 
and comprehensive reference book which not only gives factual details, dates and so on, 
which the followers of every sport from boxing to billiards can desire, but contains a 
number of articles by experts in various sports, W. R. CALVERT. 
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We all know that the herring is 

: wholesome fare. But did you 

know that the herring is good for 

%z the teeth — particularly young 

teeth? Herrings supply us with 

plenty of vitamin D. And this 

‘sunshine ’ vitamtin is absolutely 

7 essential to bone-formation. 

Without enough of it, there is 

risk of rickets. We also need plenty of vitamin A, the ‘ protective’ 

vitamin, to withstand our treacherous winter. And as A and D 

together are found in really rich concentration in Crookes Halibut Oil, 

~a daily dose of this is a wise winter rule. FREE : Why not get to know 

the vitamin-value of the foods you eat every day. Our free illustrated 

booklet tells you this in an easy interesting way. Write to The Crookes 
Laboratories Ltd.,. Dept. F 198 , Park Royal, London, N.W.10. 
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OAL forty-two 


million tons of 
Opencast Coal have been 
excavated in Britain since 
production began in 1942 
—much of it with the help 
of British Ropes, as shown 
here. Wherever there’s 
real work to be done in 
industry, the products of 
British Ropes Limited are 
usually in the picture ! 
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MORRIS DESIGN APPEALS THE WORLD OVER 


x In CAIRO 
they’re saying ..«- 











February 


In the cold, sharp days of February as well as in the long days 
of summer the flow of exports goes on. Whether it is textiles 
from the North or screws from the Midlands exports from Britain 
are financed in large measure ‘by credits opened through the 
Midland Bank. With over 16,600 agents operating in all parts. 
of the world the Bank provides machinery for conducting 
business abroad and is prepared to offer friendly advice and 
guidance on all matters concerned with overseas trade. At the. 
Overseas Branch, 122 Old Broad Street, London, and at provincial 
foreign branches in Birmingham, Bradford, Liverpool and 
Manchester, a complete seryice for international trade is 
available to traders and merchants all over the country. 
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This world-famed Sherry (formerly 
called Findlater’s Fino) could not be 











registered under that name and thereby 
protected from imitators. For the safe- 
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clientele we have renamed it— 


Findlater’s Dry Fly Sherry. 


Max. Retail Prices por bottle R.G.B. Cognac #% 41/- 
SEBON Liqueur Brandy 51/- 





FINDLATER MACKIE TODD & CO. LTD. 
Wine G& Spirit Merchants to HM. the King. 
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No Gum 
No Soap 


No Spirit 
No Starch 


BRYLCREEM 


the perfect Hair Dressing 


Full marks for Brylcreem! As a dressing it controls your hair 
without gumming, keeps it soft and glossy all day. As a 
tonic— with massage it helps to stimulate the scalp and 
keeps dandruff away and thus helps to prevent “ Dry” 
Hair. That’s because Brylcreem consists of pure natural 
oils and other valuable ingredients. That’s why Brylcreem 
is used by more men than any other hair dressing or tonic. 
Jars 2/23d. and 3/3d. Tubes 2/24d. (all incl. purchase tax). 





County Perfumery Co., Ltd., Honeypot Lane, Stanmore, Midéx. 
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Four Gold Medat Awards, Personal shoppe nly 
London, 1936, 1937, 1938 
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e % P I D E rR WE B ’ Designed by R. Y. Goodden, R.D.I., F.S.1.A. 


| Chance ‘Spiderweb’ glassware is designed to catch . . . the light. That’s 
| one reason for its pattern of radial and concentric lines; another reason 
is that the lines follow and emphasise the simple, graceful, modern 
| shapes of ‘Spiderweb.’ This new Chance table glassware is made by 

the people who gave British optical glass its reputation, yet it’s well 


within the reach of every housewife. 


Aance. GLASSWARE 


FOR HOME, HOTEL AND RESTAURANT 


* Spiderweb” is distributed through wholesalers only, not direct to retailers or the public. 


CHANCE BROTHERS LIMITED, Glass-makers since 1824. Head Office and 
Works: Smethwick 40, nr. Birmingham. London Office : 28 St. James’s Sq., S.W.1. 
Branch Works at Glasgow, St. Helens and Malvern. 
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Rust Tan Leather & Suede 


LORD WOOLTON 


writes 


Cancer is the disease most universally 
dreaded to-day. For years able and 
devoted men and women have sought 
by research to find its cause and its 
cure. Constantly success in this noble 
endeavour seems to be just round the 
corner The Royal Cancer Hospital 
needs the money to maintain this fight 
and, meanwhile, it seeks to bring reliet 
to the suffering. British people, ever 
kindly in their sentiments, will not 
withhold their help to this great hos 
pital—which never fails to help those 
who appeal to it.’ 


Please send a Gift to the Treasurer 


Che Royal 
Cancer 


Hospital 


(FREE) 
FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3. 
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T has always been a point of honour with us that 
John Cotton tobacco for pipe or cigarette 
should contain no artificial flavouring. That 
famous and delightful aroma —so appreciated by 
John Cotton smokers, so admired by others— 
comes purely and simply from 
great care and long experience 
in the blending of fine tobacco. 
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AC MODEL B.C. 4750 223 gns, 


Purchase Tax £7. 13. 7 extra 


John Cotton Tobacco 


2 : No. | Cigarettes - - - 
SOMETHING VERY SPECIAL in radio. A §-valve, all-wave 


superhet of G.E.C. quality, housed in an elegant walnut cabinet of JOHN 

exclusive design. Five press-down keys control wave change, 

gramophone connection, mains switching. Simple tuning gets you A Trusted Tobacco—a Perfect Cigarette 
any station you choose, with beautiful clarity and purity of tone. MADE IN EDINBURGH SINCE 1770 

Ask your dealer. 


The General Electric Co., Ltd., Magnet House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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Richly restoring and smooth on your palate. 


One of the good things of life is back to its 


previous quality—a drink that revives you J A Cc Oo Pa °§ 


and cancels your cares! ge 
the original 


MAcersONS =~ scream crackers 


* Also specially packed for World-wide export 
W.& R. JACOB & CO. (LIVERPOOL) LTD. 


Biscuit Manufacturers, England 





sets you up wonderfully 
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